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REPORT. 



TA HIS EXCELLENCY THE EARL OF ST. GERMANS, LORD LIEUTENANT 
GENERAL, AND GENERAL GOVERNOR OF IRELAND. 

Dublin, 1st September, 1853. 

Mat it please tour Excellency, 

In the absence of the Eight Hon. the Earl of Gtoendon K^G, G.C.R, 

Chancellor in inTe^ Majesty’s Ctai£ 

after the University had been constituted. , , oimc ing their 

The Senate having caused advertisements to he p > literature 

intention to appoint Examiners in the several branches ol t b e ^nferred 
and the useful ids, in which Degrees, Diplomas, and 

in the year 1852, received numerous applicator* fo the Ex — m ^ and 
proceeded, on the 17th of July in that year, o accompanying Appendix I. 

selected the twenty eminent persons whose names are stated in 

~ rrra 

their respective departments m the. Queens o i eg , pursue d in each 

' informing themselves of the extent and nature of the studie pu 

College by the Students about to present t ®“ se J e ® °' ribed bj the ordinances, 

Certain irregularities in the courses of study, as p considered to be 

having arisen in the case of a few Students, wine hg r. uee n’s Colleges 

attributable to misdirection oil the part of the C°unci ordinance should 

of Cork and Galway, it was considered necessary tha P ^ with a c i ear 

be framed for the relief of the Students so circum » future, permitted. Appendix II. 

understanding that no departure from theru es ® and tbe Degree and Appendix HL 

The Examinations commenced on the 21st ol _bep ’ Examinations com- Appendix XV. 

Diploma Examinations occupied six days, me Examinations 

menced on the first of October, and occupied eleven days. J ^ 

were conducted principally by printed papers, c p , Reports of the Appendices V. VI. 

On the 13th of October, the Senate, having a i 0 mpanying 

Examiners, declared the several Candidates men 10 d Honors therein 

lists to have passed for the respective Degrees, Diplomas, ana 
specified. 

Six Candidates were rejected. Patrick’s Hall, 

On the 14th of October, a public meeting wan e • f E lint0I1 and 

Dublin Castle, which was attended by bis. Excellency = meeting 

Winton, Lord Lieutenant, and several official personages , and at tms^ 
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the Degrees, Diplomas, and Honors were conferred on the successful r, j- , 
mentioned m Appendices V. VI., with the exception of one lent ™ ‘ atK 

was prevented by illness from attending to receive the Degree of M D "' b ° 
I subjoin a report of the observations which I made on this „ 
as a copy of the Lord Lieutenants address at the close of the nr “T’ 88 ' Vel1 
I take leave to refer to those observations, as embodvino- si P oeeedln Ss; and 
the answering and merits of the Students and th 

examinations, which were, I am satisfied, fully justified bv the f , " ° f the 

both the Examiners and the Candidates 



. —v <.amc uejore inem. 

During the course of the year, questions having arisen in *u • 

certain directions for the courses of study of medical students, &c„ I tiS* 
of the resolutions of flip Sonoin +v.^ j... . . 3 -»• annex copies 



of the resolutions of the Senate thereupon, together with a’ ^ 

Schools of Medicine and Hospitals which have compli d til, * VI!;;"" 
the Senate during the year. 1 e legations of 



An estimate for the sums likely to bo required for the P reTent7« pre 
pared, and nas since been granted by Parliament. ' pie ' 



Ordinances for the Examination for the Degree of A.M., and for the i 

Examination for the year 1853 wore prepared, and have received your Excel 
lency s sanction. J Acei " 

On the 5th of April, 1853, Robert Andrews, Esq., Q.C., LL.D., took his seat 
Februl^ b 1853 the Se ” ate ’ ha ™ S ^ apP ° !nted b y Ro J a l Warrant, dated 25th 

The fee of one pound on the Degree of LL.B. has been fixed by the Senate 
and has received the sanction of the Lords Commissioners of her Majesty’s’ 
Treasury The cash account for the year ending 20th of June, 1853, shows a 
balance of i.G30 1 4s. Id. in favour of the University. 

For the purposes of the Examinations for Degrees, Diplomas, and Honors 
to be held m the year 1853, the Senate proceeded, on the 10th of July last to 
the annual appointment of Examiners in the several departments in which sick 
Examinations are to be conducted. The same course of public advertisement 
was pursued as on former occasions; and the Senate appointed the several per- 
sons whose names, with their respective literary and scientific positions, are given 
m the annexed table. Of the twenty Examiners so selected your Excellency 
will perceive that nine had been among those appointed in 1852. 

A statement of the various meetings of the Senate is annexed. At some of 
those meetings particular subjects, relating chiefly to the establishments of the 
Queen s Colleges of Belfast, Cork, and Galway, were brought under the notice 
of the Senate by direction of her Majesty’s Government, and occupied much of 
their attention, but to which it does not appear to me to be necessary further 
to allude in this Report. 

. J n ^ 1G . ^PP en ^ x hereto I have the honour to transmit, for your Excellency’s 
information, copies of the several documents above referred to, and of the papers 
by which the Examinations of 1852 were conducted. 



I have the honour to be 
Your Excellency’s 

Obedient and faithful Servant, 



MAZIERE BRADY, 
Vice- Chancellor. 
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APPENDIX. 



I. — Examiners Elected July 17, 1852. 

Greek. — Charles MacDouall, a.m., Professor of Greek, Queen’s College, Belfast. 

Latin. — Bunnell Lewis, a.m., Professor of Latin, Queen’s College, Cork. 

English Literature. — George L. Craik, a.m., Professor of History and English Literature, 
Queen’s College, Belfast. t> , 

Logic and Metaphysics. — The Rev. William Fitzgerald, d.d., Vicar of St. Anne s. 
Mathematics. — John Mulcahy, ll.d., Professor, Queen’s College, Galway.*! 

Natural Philosophy. — John Stevelly, ll.d., Professor, Queen’s College, Belfast. 
Chemistry.— Janies Apjohn, m.d., m.r.i.a., Professor, T.C.D. 

Anatomy and Physiology. — Hugh Carlile, jld., m.r.i.a., Professor, Queen’s College, Belfast. 
Zoology and Botany. — George J. Allman, m.d., m.ii.i.a., Professor, T.C.D. 

Modern Languages. — The Rev. J. G. Abeltshauser, ll.d., m.r.i.a.. Professor, T.C.D. 
Mineralogy, Geology, and Physical Geography — James Nicol, f.r.s.e., f.g.s.. Professor, 
Queen’s College, Cork. , 

Jurisprudence and Political Economy. — D. Caulfield Heron, a.b., Professor, Queens 
College, Galway. 

Law. — James A. Lawson, ll.d. 

Civil Engineering.— W. B. Blood, a.b., c.e., Professor, Queen’s College, Galway. 
Agriculture.— Thomas Skilling, Professor, Queen’s College, Galway. 

Celtic Languages.— John O’Donovan, ll.d., m.r.i.a., Professor, Queen’s College, Belfast. 
Medicine. — Cathcart Lees, m.d. 

Surgery John Hamilton, f.r.c.s., m.r.i.a. , . 

Materia Medica, Pharmacy, and Medical J urisprudence.— Alexander Fleming, m.d., 
Professor, Queen’s College, Cork. 

Midwifery, and Diseases of Women and Children.— Thomas M'Keever, m.d., Hon. Jj. 
King and Queen’s College of Physicians; Ex-Assistant Physician, Lying-in-Hospital; 
formerly Lecturer, T.C.D. 



II The Queen’s University in Ireland, September 18, 1852. 

At a meeting of the Senate held this day, it appeared, on an examination of the Certifi- 
cates of Students presenting themselves as Candidates for Degrees from this Lmversity, 
that, owing to a departure from the order of the Course of Study prescribed by the Or i 
nances, Mr. M'Malion, a Student in Arts and Law, for two years in the Queen s College, 
Galway, was unable to attend the Course of Botany in that College, as it had been trans- 
ferred (by the alteration alluded to) from the second year to the third; and as on the expi- 
ration of the second. year he passed ad eundem to Belfast College, in which a er ° 

(as directed by the Ordinances) Botany is the subject of the second year s study, he » tbns, 
without any fault of his own, failed so far to comply with the Ordinances of the Senate. 

It also appeared that Messrs. Bagley, Mongan, O’Halloran, O 

and Morgin, Students in the Queen's College, Cork, lmd neglected to attend the Course 
of Physical Geography, being informed by the Council of that College, that such attendance 
was not compulsory, although prescribed by the Ordinance before referred to. “ 

the Council to that effect has been certified to the Senate.] Under these circumstances it 
is felt that it would be a great hardship on the gentlemen concerned to put them bach 101 
another year, the more particularly, as by the recent Examination Or mance y 
necessarily required to answer either in Botany or Physical Geograp iy, 1 

other subjects, which they have according!} 1- done. The oenate, theie ore, P ’ 

that notwithstanding these omissions, the above-mentioned gentlemen may e 
the Degree Examination ; and that the Courses of Study which they appear a c y 
pursued, should be deemed sufficient for that purpose in their respective cases : it being to 
he understood that proper measures he taken, to prevent the Councils of the Colleges aga 
altering the course of education as prescribed by the Ordinances, and, to lequire their 

entire conformity thereto for the future. 

J By order, 

Robert Ball, 

Secretai'y. 

EgLINTON AND WlNTON, „ , 

I, Archibald William Earl of Eglinton and Winton, Lord Lieutenant-General and General 
Governor of Ireland, hereby I in accordance with the opinion of the Senate oi tile Queen s 
University in Ireland] approve of the Courses of Study pursued by the Students refenedto 
in the fo/egoing mimite; being deemed as sufficient for their examination for Degrees. 



By His Excellency’s Command, 

John Wynne. 



Lublin Castle, September 21, 1852. 
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III— Order of Degree axd Diploma Examination, 1862. 



Days and Hours o 
Examination. 



Medicine. 



Tuesday, 21st Sept., 

9 o’clock, A.M., 

2 o’clock, P.M., I Greek. 






Elementary Law, 



Wednesday, 22nd Sent., 
9 o’clock, a.m. 

2 o’clock, p.m.. 

Thursday, 23rd Sept., 

9 o’clock, a.m., 

2 o’clock, p.m. , 

I Friday, 2 ithSept., 

9 o’clock, A.M., 

2 o’clock, p.m., 

Saturday, 2 3th Sept., 

9 o’clock, a.m., 



■ “ J P ~ a “ ""yfAptanw.!. .1 

b y ’ eluding Plans for IW i 

o-i , „ Accounts. 

' SC? P “““ «' 1 

including Projects for 
•form Improvements. 



Logic and Metaphysics, Materia Medica and 

*s3$£sr' . 



Monday, 27th Sept., 

9 o’clock, a.m., 
2 o’clock, p.m., 



Mathematics, 

Mathematics, 

Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, . 

Zoology and Botany, . 
Modern Languages, 

| Physical Geography, 
English Philology and 
Criticism, 



I I Midwifery, . 

Diseases of Women and 
Children. 

. Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, . 

Botany, 

Modem Languages. 

Anatomy, . 

Physiology and Compa- 
rative Anatomy, 



History and Diseases of 
. harm Animals. 
Surveying and Mapping, 
Examination of Mans 1 
and Field Books. 

Arithmetic, with Vulgar 
an j decimal Fractions 
and Mensuratioi 



! matical Proof. 

Law of Property and 
Principles of Convey- 
. ancing. 

| P B;Sy'" fZ “° l ° Sy “ a * Crimiiul 

Uhadig, Geology, j 0 M 

Equity & Bankruptcy. 



Honor Examinations. 
October, 1S52. 



Days and Hours o 

Examination. 

Friday, 1st October, 

9 o’clock, a.m. 
2 o'clock, p.m. 

Saturday, 2nd October, 
" o’clock, A.M. 



Monday, Alt, October, 

9 o’clock, A.M. 

2 o’clock, p.m. 

Tuesday, 5th October, 

9 o’clock, a.m. 
2 o’clock, p.m. 

Wednesday, 6th Oct., 

9 o’clock, a.m., 
2 o’clock, p.m., 

Thursday, 7th October, 

9 o’clock, a.m., 
2 o’clock, P.M., 

Friday, 6th October, 

9 o’clock, a.m. 

2 o’clock, p.m. 

Saturday, 9th October, 

9 o’clock, a.m.. 

2 o’clock, p.m. j 

Monday, l)th October, 

9 o’clock, a.m., 

2 o’clock, p.m., 

Tuesday, 12 th October, 

9 o’clock, A.M., 

2 o’clock, p.m. , 

Wednesday, 1 3th Oct., 

9 o'clock, a.m,, 

2 o’clock, p.m., 



1 English Literature, 
Elements of Geology and 
Physical Geography, 

Chemistry, Jurispru- 
dence, and Political 
Economy, 

Chemistry, Jurispru- 
dence, and Political 
Economy. 

Natural Philosophy, Lo- 
gic, and Metaphysics, 
Natural Philosophy, 
Logic, Metaphysics, & 
Geltic Languages, 

Zoology and Botany, 
Mathematics, 

I Mathematics, 

I Mathematics, 

I Mathematics, 

! Mathematics, 

Classical Languages. 
Classical Languages. 

Classical Languages. 
Classical Languages. 

Classical Languages, 
Classical Languages, 



Agriculture. 

j 

• Surveying and Mapping. 

. j Mineralogy and Geology. 

Chemistiy, . . . | Oh™l« ry . 

• Theory of Agriculture. 

Natural Philosophy, . j Natural Philosophy. 

W Agriculture, J 
S I “(I History & Diseases | 

of Farm Animals. 

te,'H.ai ra „j u,: I SSSffi* Bot “ y - 

cucal J urisprudence, j 

• Modern Langunges. 

' Theory and Practice of 

Medicine. 

• Physiology & Anatomy. 

' I Midwifery, and Diseases 

■ of Women & Children. 



Elementary Law, 



Modem Languages, 



• Equity Sz Bankruptcy. 
Law of Property and 
I Prineiplesof Convey- 
ancing. 

j Common & Criminal 
Law. 

| Civil Law. 



Jurisprudence. 



* From 3 to fi o’clock, p, 
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OF THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. ; % 

IV.— EXAMINATION FOR THE DEGREE OF A.B. 

21st September, 1852, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Latin. — Examiner, Bunnell Lewis, A.M. 

Translate any two of the following extracts : — 

Terence. — Adelphi. 

Nam qnod isti dicnnt malevoli, homines nobilis 
Eum adjutare adsidueque una scribere, 

Quod illi maledictum vehemens esse existumant, 

Earn laudem hie ducit maxnmam ; cum illis placet, 

Qui vobis universis et populo placent : 

Quorum, opera in hello, in otio, in negotio, 

Suo quisque tempore usus ’st sine superbia. 

Dehinc ne exspectetis ai*gumentum fabulae : 

Senes, qui primivenient, hi partim aperient ; ■ 

In agendo partim ostendent, facite, aequanimitas 
Poetae ad scribendum augeat industriam. 

Horace. — Odes, Book I. 

Nullam, Vare, sacra vite prius severis arborem 
Circa mite solum Tiburis et mania Catili. 

Siccis omnia nam dura Deus proposuit neque 
M or daces .aliter diffugiunt sollicitudines. 

Quis post vina gravem militiam aut pauperiem crepat ? . . 

Quis non te potius, Bacche pater, teque, decens Venus ? 

At, ne quis modici transiliat munera Liberi, 

Centaurea monet cum Lapithis rixa super mero 
Debellata, monet Sithoniis non levis Evius, 

Quum fas atque nefas exiguo fine libidinum 
Discernunt. avidi. 

Horace. — Satires, Book I. 

Ambubaiarum collegia, pharmacopolce, 

Mendici, mimze, balatrones, hoc genus omne 
Mastum ac sollicitum est cantoris morte Tigelli : 

Quippe benignus erat. Contra hie, ne prodigus esse 
Dicatur metuens, inopi dare nolit amico, 

Frigus quo duramque famem propellere possit. 

Hunc si perconteris, avi cur atque parentis 
Prieclaram ingrata stringat malus ingluvie rem, 

Omnia conductis coemens obsonia nummis : 

Sordidus atque animi quod parvi nolit haberi, 

Respondet; laudatur ab his, culpatur ab illis. 

Horace. — Epistles, Book H. 

Sedulitas autem, stulte quern diligit, urget, 

Praecipue quum se numeris commendat et arte : 

Discit enim citius meminitque libentius illud, 

Quod quis deridet, quam quod probat et veneratur. 

• Nil moror officium. quod me gravat, ac neque ficto 
In pejus vultu proponi cereus usquam, 

Nec prave factis decorari versibus opto, 

Ne rubeam pingui donatus munere et una 
Cum scriptore meo capsa porrectus aperta, 

Defer ar in vicuin vendentem thus et odores 
Et piper et quidquid chartis amicitur ineptis. 

Virgil. — ^Eneid, Book I. 

Postquam prima quies epulis, mensaeque remotas, 

Crateras magnos statuunt, et yina coronant. 

Fit strepitus tectis, vocemque per ampla volutant 
Atria ; dependent lyohni laquearibus aureis^ 

Incensi, et noctem flammis tunalia vincunt. ^ 

Hie regina gravem gemmis auroque poposcit 
Implevitque mero pateram, quam Belus, et omnes 
A Belo soliti ; turn facta silentia tectis : 

“ Jupiter, hospitibus nam te dare juraloquuntur, 

Hunc latum Tyriisque diem Trojaque profectis 
Esse velis, nostrosque hujus meminisse minores.” 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT ON THE CONDITION AND PROGRESS 

Juvenal. — Sat. XIV, 

Hospite venturo, cessabit nemo tuorum. 

Verre pavimentum, nitidas ostende column as, 

Arida cum tota descendat aranea tela ; 

Hie leve argentum, vasa aspera tergeat alter ; 

Vox domiui furit instantis virgamque tenentis. 

Ergo miser trepidas, no stercore foeda canino 
Atria displiceant oculis venientis amici, 

Ne perfusa luto sit portions : et tamen uno 
Semodio scobis hasc emundat servulus unus. 

Illudnon agitas, ut sanctam films omni 
Adspiciat sine labe domum vitioque carentem ? 



Sallust. — Catiline. 

Sed confeeto preelio, turn vero cerneres, quanta audacia quantaque vis animi fuisset in 
exercitu Catilime. Nam fere, quern quisque vivus pugnando locum ceperat, eum amissa 
annua corpore tegebat. Pauci autem, quos medios cobors pratoria disjecerat, paullo 
divorsius, sed omnes tamen advorsis vulneribus conciderant. Catilina vero Ion "4 a suis 
inter hostium cadavera repertus est, paullulum etiam spirans ferociamque animi, ciuam 
habuerat vivus, in vultu retinens. Postremo ex omni copia neque in preelio neque in fuga 
quisquam civis ingenuus captus est : ita cuncti sum bostiumque vitas juxta pepercerant. 8 

C^sar. — De Bello Gallico, Book V. 

Hominum est infinita multitudo, crebcrrimaque mdificia, fere Gallicis consimilia : pecorum 
magnus numerns. Utuntur aut mre, aut taleis ferreis, ad certum pondus examinatis, pro 
nummo. Nascitur ibi plumbum album in mediterraneis regionibus, in maritimis ferrum • 
sed ejus exigua est copia : rnre utuntur importato. Materia cujusque generis, ut in Gallia’, 
est, prater fagum atque abietem. Leporem et gallinam et anserem gustare, fas non putant ; 
hmc tamen alunt animi voluptatisque causa. Loca sunt temperatiora, quam in Gallia’ 
remissioribus frigoribus. ’ 



Cicero. — Pro Archia. 

. T uim quid' est, quod de ejus civitate dubitetis, prasertim quum n.lHst quoque 

in civitatibus fuerit adscriptus ? Etenim quum mediocribus multis, et aut nulla, aut humili 
aliqua arte praditis, gratuito civitatem in Gracia homines impertiebantur, Rheginos credo, 
aut Locrenses, aut Neapolitanos, aut Tarentinos, quod scenicis artificibus largiri solebant 
id huic, summa ingenii pradito gloria, noluisse. Quid ? quum ceteri, non modo post eivi- 
tatem datam, sed etiam post legem Papiam, aliquo modo in eorum municipiorum tabulas 
lrrepsennt : hie, qui ne utitur quidem ilhs, in quibus est scriptus, quod semper se Hera- 
cleensem esse volmt, rejicietur ? 



Cicero. — Orat. II. in Catilinam. 

Quintum genus est parricidarum, sicariorum, denique omnium facinorosorum : quos ego 

n r " eqUe diVelH ab 60 P° BS “ nt: 64 l wreant sa “ “ latroemio, 
quomam Bunt ita multi, ut eos capere career non possit. Postremum autem genus est, non 

delert.f'lm™ T6VU 1 1 etiam « eller ? V 80 quod proprium est Catilina, de ejus 

wi l ? ® 5 com Pj ex “ e J“ 8 ac ; quos pexo eapillo, nitidos, aut imberbes, aut 

Tudetis : mamcatis et taianbus tunicis; velis amictos, non togis: quorum 
omms industria vita:, et vigilandi labor m antelucanis coenis expromitur. 



Cicero. — De Senectute. 

Me quidem non fructus modo, sed etiam ipsius teme vis ae natura delectat : quas quum 
gremio mollito ac subacto semen sparsum exccpit, primum id occmcatum cohibet ; ex quo 
occa to qua hoc efficit, nominata est : deinde tepefaetum vapore et oompressu sno diffandit, 
et elicit herbeseentem ox eo vinditatem : qua nixa fibrls stirpium, sensim adolescit, 
culmoque erecta gemculato, vagims jam quasi pubescens includitur ; e quibus quum emersit, 
lundit frugem spiel, ordme structam, et contra avium minorum morsua munitur vallo 
anstarum. 



Livv.— Book XXL 

m ri P a ™ cum variis ululatibns cantuque moris sui, qnatientes scuta super 
capita vibrantesque dextris tela, quamquam ex adverso terrebat tanta vis navium cum ingenti 
I.” 6 ™° Ba “ 4arum " militum, et qui nitebantur perrumpere impetum 
np ? 4ra .) 10 > entea s uos liortabantur. Jam satis paventes adverso 
h ■ b t8r f oadort U 8 d<™or, oastris ab Hannone eaptis. Mox et ipse aderat, 

tererimnmris^ ' ™ m f abat ' et e uavibus tanta V! armatorum in terram evadente, et ab 

tergo impiovisa premente acie. 
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Tacitus. — Histories, Book I. 

Alium crederes senatmn, alium populum. Ruero ctmcti in castra, anteire liroximos, 
cert are cum pracun-entibus, inerepare Galbamj laudare lmlitum judicium, exosoulau Othonis 
manr, TS tS magis falsa erant qme fiebant, tanto plum facere Ncc aspernaba m 
ninmiloa Ofclio avidurn et minacem militum ammum voeo vultuque tempcians. Manum 
Sm conslJ designatum et Galbte usque in extremas toT ei 

cium expostulabant, industrice ejus mnocentireque quasi mails aitibus infensi. Umd 
priedarum. initium et optimo cuique permciem qu«n apparebat. 

Tacitus. — Agkicola. 

Non vidit Agricola obsessam curiam et clausum avmis senatnm et eadem strage tot con- 
sularium cffldcl tot nobihssimarum fominarum cxsiha ct fugas % Una adhue ' 

Metius consebatur, ot into Albanam arcem sententia Messalmi strepebat, et llassa Batam 
am turn reus erat. Mox nostra, duxerc IMvidium in carcerem manus ; nos Maunci 
ilusticique visus, nos innocenti sanguine Senecio perfudit. Nero tamen subtraxit ocirios, 
iussitque seelcra, non spectavit : praeipua sub Domitiano misenarum pars erat viclere et 
ispici q cum suspiria nostra subscriberentur, cum denotandis tot hommum pallonbus 
suffloeret saivus ille vultus et rubor, quo sc contra pudorem mumebat. 

1 Write short explanatory notes on the passages which you have tianslated. 

9 Analvse the words examen, sodalis, manifestus, porscrutari, quorsum. 

3 ffive the ^ principal parts of parco, lavo, miseei andco, algeo, conmveo, reor, fruor, 

the quantity of each syllable marked . . 

Si S T estrftC3es, aufeomm qui adsunt, forte miratur me, qui tot annos in causis 
• r -Liip rmblicis ita sim versatus, ut defcnderim multos, lseserim nemmem, subito nunc 
descenderim; is, si mei consilii cansam rationemqne 
SgnoveS, una et id quod facio probabit, et ia hac causa profccto nemmem pneponendum 
esse roihi actorera putabit. 

g* St tountf to tt“ttii the dates of the most remarkable events, and 

respectively. _ 

8. Draw a map of Italy, and mark the ancient and modern names of the principal cit . 

9 - wtaittwSt all human affairs, hut especially in operations of war, 

annears to be no longer on our side. , ,, 

shine forth. 

21 st September, 1852, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Greek. Examiner, Charles Mac Douall, A.M. 

1. — Iliad. I., 131-143. 

Mil S’ oilrfue, dyadic rrtp iiiiv, SteocireX’ ’AxtXXtu, 
tcAkrcre v& V , iml ob rtapkAtbcua oir £ pt 
J, iSikXtig, btpp ai/Toc *XVC 7‘P«C- «»™P av ™ s 
iiaStai Sevopevov, neXeai <■( p( rpvo arcuoovvaii 
d\X’, ei piv dtutrovtri ykpag ptydSrpct A %«««» 
upaavreg k ard Stvpbv, U-g dvr^iovtaraf— 
cl ck k £ /it) Swbiaiv, kytli Sc jcev avr off eAwpai 
v rebv ti A'iavTOQ iuv ykpag, ij Oywirijoe 
AZoj iXiiV b Ik mu B6 X oX(i<Mrai. ov rev trufuu. 
a AX’ vtol piv raiira peratppacoiuaSa raiaurig 
' vvv S’ aye, vrja pkAatvav ipvcrtumyt'e uKaoiav, 

Ic S’ eosrag liriTiickg ayeipopev. iff o traroppiiv 
Be tap tv, uv o’ avTTjv Xpvayua mXXMrappov 
^iiaofuv. 

2. — -Iliad. VIII., 17-27. 

I 'vtoaer' lxti9‘, oaov tlfd Oeiiiy Kaprurrac airovruiv. 
ei S’, dye, irupi)aaoQi, Beat, \va tictre i ravreg, 
ntiprjv xpvereii]v kt, :vpav69cv Kps/iacavrig, 
icavTtg S’ itcvenaQi 9ul iraaai-e Biaiyai- 
a'XX’ ovk dv IpvaaiT i$ oyeav69ev wrffovoB 
Ziiv, virarov ui/yruip , ovS ei paAa iroXXa na/ioire. 
a'XX’, 'ore £i) rai iyii vpdppuv lOiAot \u tpvaaai, 
avri k iv yaty loboaip airy re 9a\ane V . 



aeip... r ~ 

oiioaiypv, . _ 

rbarrov iy tv icepi 



trrfira 7T(pi piov OvAvfitrcia 



avrt fisri'iopa mlvTCL ykvotro. 

■’ tipi 9e wv t; ( pi r'eip’ avOptvrrtvv. 



3.— Iliad. XXII., 490-504. 

H/iap 5’ dpfavirbv iravafyyAtra rcaira riOpmv 
i ravra S’ virtpviipvKt, Sedacpwrai ck wapesat. 
Etvaatvog ct t aveiai tr&ig Ig narpog tratpnvg, 
dAAov uiv xAaivrtg ipvwv, aWov ciYiTiovog- 
riuv S’ iXa/advrtvv KoriiXijv Tte^Turooi' eireff^sv, 
yslAta uiv r lShp>\ VTrippijv o’ a ok lahyviv. 
rbv Sk k al dptpi6aXi)g ic lairvog tcrvipsAi^v, 
yepalv ir£7rXrjy:i'C Kai bveiEeicioiv bnaaoiv _ 
epp ovrog- ov oog yc irarijp pertuiaivurat VP”- 
SaKpvieig Sk r dvetffi re dig ic prirepa XVPV^ , 
’Aorvavct-, 3fi wpiv pkv iov iiri yovvaai rcarpug 
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pveXbv olov ISeuKC Kai oiwv trlova SijuSv 
airap. bff'iirvog f'Aot, wabaairb re vrjTnavebwv, 
evCeoic tv AtKTpoitHv. tv dysaXiBcaai ri9r/vrie, 
envy evi fiaXaicy, OaXkwv iprrXriedpevog icijp. 



4. — Herodotus, VII., 146. 

_Oi SI, Snfalii Is :«<•»■£. ml m.^Mms rhv „p„w. i s Mhm 

ru>v arpartjywv ™v weZov arparov, atniyovro wg dtroXeviuvoi. K ai roiai uiv P ava ™WtvreQ inrb 

l *™"**'! r "*' " 1 rjv rto, ™. c J.jLw, hriia^'iv^S^S ^ 

KaraaK07rovg Zwvrag, aye iv trap iiuvrvv. wg Be tri irepnovrag a b rove KariXaR™, ' r V, ' ^ra\ajiio<TL rove 

ivBevrev, iruGiptvog in' olai y\9ov, bciXevt ofeag rovg Sopvtj.bpovg trepidyovrag ixiSellvvJoaT^A ^ ^ a ^ Xko ^ rl > 
,rpari, «l W. ta* Si "*» .,*»» i«, 4p£? 

5. — -'Esohylus— Prometheus Vinctus, 459-471. 

Kai pi)v dpiOpov eitoyov oopia/tdrwv 
tl-eypov ay ring, ypu.jipa.rwv re cr urQkaeig, 
pvTjpijv 9’ airdvTwv povaopyjrop ipydnv. 

Ka£euga rrpwrog iv Zvydiai icvtiiOaXa 
UvyXaiei SovXemivra- awpnalv O' otewg 
Oyproig peyiarwv BidBayoi po :< 9tipdrwv 
yevoivO , bj>’ iippar’ ijyayov tpiXijvlovg 
iTTTTOug,' dvaXpa rvg birtpirXavrov yXiSfjg. 
ua\aaao7rXayKra ovng aXXog dvr ipov 
Xwoirrep’ tbps vavriXwv byr/para. 
roiavra ftyyavt/par' U-eupwv rdXag 
pporoiaiv aitrog oiuc eyw aoipiap' "irtp 
TtjQ vvv rrapovaiig rrtipoviic diraXXayw. 



6. — Sophocles — CEdipus Tyrannus, 584-595. 

2kIi pai c k rovro irpwrov, el nv dv botceig 
apyeiv eXkaQai '£bv tbAjioim jiaXXov i) 
arpearov ebBoyr, el ret y avO" e£et Kparij. 
tyw piv oiiv oiir’ ctvrbg ipeipwv etpuv 
rvpavvog tlvai pciXXov ?) rvpavva Spav, 
our aWi.'g oang awppovtXv emerarat. 
vyv ply yap Ik aov re dvr’ avev <p6fiov tjiipw 
u f av J't e , 1 'l“X (>v ’ noXXa kuv dtcwv iSpwv. 
irwgBijr’ epoi rvpavvtg r/Blutv eyuv 
a PX‘ls ciXiiyov ical Suvaartiag hpv ; 

0U7rjo roaovrov I’lnarrjpivoe k vpw 
bier’ aXXa ypy&iv p r& aiiv KtpSu KaXd. 



7 — Sophocles— Antigone, 473-483. 

AX.X.’ "tcrQi rot ra aicXv/n’ dyav fpoviipara 
*lrrre,v paXiara • Kai rhv iyKpa.reaTa.TOv 
aiStjpoy birrbv Ik -vpbg rrepimceXii 
QpavaQevra Kai pay hr a rrXeiar' &v elgiSotg. 
apiKpip XaXivip o' old a rovg Qvpovphovg 
imroyg KaraprvQhrag. tiv ydp iKnkXei 
ippoveiv /xky' bang SavXog ian rwv ireXag. 
aiirtj o’ yfipiZeiv pkv r or' iZijTrtera.ro, 
yopovg vneppriivouaa rovg rrpoKeiphovg- 
APpie , iirti SkSpaKiv, ijSe bevrkpa, 
rovroig hravyetv Kai Sedpaxviav ytXav. 

8 — Sophocles — CEdipus Coloneus, 270-281. 

Kairoi Trwg iytlt xaxog tpvaiv, 

Sene rraOiiiv ph avrkdpwv, war', el jipovwv 
errpaaaoy, obS ‘ dv wo' eyiyvopp v Kai;og ; 
vvf S’ oySh elSu/g iKopijv iv' iK&priv, 
y$ wy o’ eTruayov elborwv dnwXXvpijv. 
ayO' wv hcvavpai i rpbg dewv i pag, £hoi, 
wayep pe icdvearf)aaa9‘ , wde awaare. 

Kai pip Oeovg npiovreg, lira rovg Oeoiig 
poipaig rroieioBe pyoapwg ■ i)ytia9e SI 
pXeneiv jj.lv abroiig rrpog rhv evae^n j3porwv, 
pXe truv ok rrpbg robg Svgosfiug- tpvyijv Be rou 
ptjTrw yevkedai (jtwrbg dvoaiov, 

9 — Euripides— Hecuba, 905-916, 923-927. 

pky, S> ararplg ‘IXiag, 
rwy drcopBrjrwv troXtg ovkstl X'e'Zer 
roioy 'EXXavwv vktjtag aptpi ae Kpvvra 
Bo pi ci) Bopi rrkpoav. 
airb Bl aretpdvav Khapaai 
TTvpyotv^ Kara S’ alBaXov 
KrjXiS' oiKrpordrav Ksyptoaat. 
raXaiv', ovkIti a’ ipfiarebow, 
jieeovvKrtog wXXvpav, 

Vpog Ik Btiirvwv- virvug f/Svg itr' vaaotg 

KiSvarai 

eyel Bl rrXuKapcv dvaSkroig 
plrpaiaiv eppvBpi'Zopav 
Xpyakwv iv&TTTpwv 
Xevaaoua areppovag elg abyag, 
hriBkpviog t if nkaoip' eg eitvdv. 

10 — Euripides— Medea, 410-430. 

Avw yorapwv lepwv ywpovai rrayal, 

Kai SiKa Kai irdvra traXiv arpeiberat. 
aySpdai jj.lv BoXiai fiovXai, 9e wv S' 
oyKen rrLang aoape. 

rav S ipdv evKXuav eyuv piordv arpetpovai tpapai. 

epyerai npa yvvaiKe'up ykver 

ovkcti SvaneXaBog <f> dpa ywatKag efet. 

poiiaai Sl rraXaiyev'twv \t)Zove' aoiSav 

r&v ipav vyvevaai dmaroevvav. 

ov ydp h aperkpq. yvwptj Xbpag 
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w- i«! d. ; w a. *r~ 

dpohviov y'tvvcy paxpbs 8 ?iuv £%« 

iroXXd /I-V djitrkpav avopuiv re poipav tiirtiv. 

11, — Thucydides, 1., 32, 33. 

Agatov, d> ’aBijvolol. robe f<J« ebepyeirias deovrcu, £ ‘ **>.?• J r ‘ 

L ar«X“ <ri - KfpKvpatoi «i, («rd rij£ Zvpuaxiag ms < v y pt £ av fi/uv d\ oyov Kal k rd vuerepa abruv 'tv 

irapovn afriHpopov ' ' 

X? “ aC ' 12.— Xenophon— Anabasis I, 3, §§ 5, 6 . ^ 

Et aiv Si) Sinaia irotfrrw oils olSa-a\phoopai S ® I'jJ 1 r\x« ^ V s'v fiuppapiov <pi\iav aXipJi v' aXXa, jirsi 
(Lc iv(i,''EXX»)vnc dyayiiv eic rove /3aof3apove, irp< oSo . ie T .-; vl ou l. m ' L i T i &v Sky -reioopai. voiufa yapvpas i/Mi 
tJ C %ol oinWeXere ^tocOaiMi irceria^ 7^^ v JZaZ rILs 8™ dv £ bpfiv Si P^e^K&v 
flvai icai Trarpioa ical ^ £Xowc sal OTU/taxouc.K P d\t$ao9ai. iic k oh o!>v l6vr ° s ' 6mj &V *“* ^ 

ticavbs elvai dljxai our av <pi\ov lotpeMiaai out x. C 

s * m ’ p 3. Xenophon — Anabasis III., 1, §§ 38-40 



ISS.-AENOPHON-ire— - “■ - » ^ Jri *„ 4e 

Kd.s.^n>™ „ 4 |i/a» 0Sr,,aX4..6« «Cfj» 

rdytvrv marvyoi r»i Xoxny™ rawrafcwir. W , rfropa *w« i s! ■™K“, ”*" 4 r 

«W, oltiyiovt l v 81 a.) r-H ^ Tigg inJStf. *»w 



tfdii dvd\il\iKtv. hmU* ol tcaTiurnmcee l ■ jZc sal v/n<C aio4a„fff& w C 

t 7 Ti rd JhrXa. aflfiftwc Si irpSc ra C ^oXaKOfi wo. £. o®- « 7 £ £ X«'*’ rwl ’> 

SkoLTielrtKal Wpa S . H.—PlATO— APOLOGIA SOCRATIS, C. 27 . 

'Iowe oSv vuiv Kai ravri Xiy mv iropairXijoiwc Soisw X ^^.^”^7uixXov° l, ^Lr^^ 1lv£ imSiva dSi- 

Uuevos- rS stovic tor iv, <5 dvSp£ C 1 A0 n vaioL,r ? iovTOV, wg lv<p>a£. £« vpTivvouoc, 

15 Plato’s Crito, c. 5 . .... - ffir£i5 . 

'Eri Si, S. 2<o npareg, obSe SIkuiov ^iS°kGc l^TeZaT oitalt-i pffovU^vot. srpSc Si 

(rii Si uoi SoiceTs rd pq.Qvpurara aipuoOai. 

16 . — Demosthenes be Corona, c. l. ,k« vsx« 

_ .fmniav sv»w f.YW oiartXui rp r£ srOAH 

n pSrov uiv, * avSptQ ’A0??vntot, roT S 0£o7c £n<>,ta t van .MJ « ‘ g« p irrri fuixurO' Sirip Suwv Kairrjc 

unSiv! ouSi rS rr)v aSvoKt* f<n|v aroSou^i, rfXXo ■» ro ry ra%£« ^ 

tEv dywviZ,oLtivtov kaoroc, olrwc iaoai ^oaoBai. 

17 . Lucian Dili. Most. 11 . _ !m , „i 

a.5K m uS 4 .T^^ 

e .r.X« 4 »r«£. At y;p "K « £ % l^y, a»^«x£,. ».pa »< r.)y a»./ 3 »Sp«y 

Translate any two of tie passages : tlien bearB t0 t i, e Latin-, noticing also, if 

y„^"o roS^gu^wiS are generally recognised as pn^ry nrenaiers of 

^2.— Hi^pnncipal Hellenic 

each of the above extracts is composed. M k the first four lines 

3 .-W State the fundamental laws of Homem • 0 fi rf cmsural places, 

of the first Homeric extract, the feet of which each is composed, 

and the quantity of every syllable. Trimeter observed in Tragedy, (b) Mark, 

“ of ^ eao,lis com ‘ 

Vt^tVraX^, and (« gixe general rules 

fOT S^ntK 

and the different shades of of Verbs. 

7 . — Give the principal: rules fin OeAvjmeat ana j mmheTSt for ,p kn0Wj > -thoil 

8. — Give the conect Attic forms, m «8 F ta ew,’ 'thou knewest,’ Sc., &e., hegm- 
knowest,’ &c., &c„ beginning with nia; also tor l Knew, 

^ 9 6 Z|L 8 tL° cfe Attic expressions for ; he says; -he % ^ts 

:t -a,- w -»w 



‘hear,’ ‘taste,’ ‘touch,’ ‘smell,’ ‘be,’ ‘come,’ ‘go, 
‘ seem,’ ‘ learn,’ ‘ know,’ ‘ remember, forget. 



B 2 
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22nd September, 1852, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

1.— Logic— Examiner, Rev. William Fitzgerald, A.M. 

i: ap » to *• Sorites. 

3. Are the following legitimate Syllogisms: 6 

(r.) “No evil should bo allowed that good may come of it- 
“All punishment is an evil: 

at) <**•” 

noss in moral and intellectual excellence places c « happi. 

“Tb» U °r 1>1 “ l0S i 0|,her ; s „ indo P en <ient of the caprices of fortune- 

anT intellectual St”.”* °“ Wl ° pW h!a in moral 

(III.) "What happens every day is not improbable- 

evlry* day*:- «** WhMl chMoes « ““7 ‘^usands to one, happen 

“ T t^mt i^„\aUef ■ *** M the d ““* are “*V *— >* to one. 
It not, state their defects. 

t fT Climate Syllogism involve a Petitio Prineipii? 
fi. Enumerate and describe the different Idola mentioned by Bacon 

them by e» P j;Z P °‘ **° I jhiIoso I^ “e »P“i4ed by Bacon; state and illustrate 

7. What ambiguity is there in the word “Induction?” 

' o' What'hwicn'i lndacl1 ™ “'Xnment be exhibited in its syllogistic form? 

■ that logical parts of a Proposition arc the emphatic parts in reading? 

22ncZ September, 1852, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

H— Metaphysics.— Examiner, Bev. William Fitzgerald, A.M. 
Hni?stanL S r eral SeC ° mt * Pl “ “ d ° f L “*<* E - a 7 « the Human 

a Whal do^S deaniti ? n of th ? term “Idea,” as used by himself? 
false ideas? “ ” 6 “ 0al1 y sirnplo and complex-adequate and inadequate— true and 

coipa^Zwer? 008 ^ aU ° W *° the “ iad «"» te ideas; and to what does he 
5. What is Locke’s definition of knowledge 9 

7 What‘ isSTs”tWr°l ^ K0ii e - Upp0S0 ™ ia ™lved m Locke’s system? 

9 srcS n d? 8 H“ r °^ 

11. Does reality (according to Kant) admit of degrees? 

22?id September, 18 52, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Political Eoonomv — Examiner, Professor Heron. 

I. Define Political Economy. 

?' Th 7™? Po ,l itica ‘ Ec ?'mmy differ from Legislation? 
vient, has preventedTts Scie °° e8 and ““ * - wMcl1 '* “ Bubser - 

, "““t ure the throe constituents of Wealth ? 
great cla e s scs! nS8 ° Wh ‘° h tll ° Ufflity “ im P erf ectly transferable may be divided into two 

l P^L^1a)7Z^t^.r Ch 

8. Define the terms demand and supply. 

ii). Jfc ! sZotSf&nr a S d « th6 t eitrinsi0 « of the value of a commodity ? 

II. Define Production ele mentary propositions of the science of Political Economy. 

£ ofPr “ i? 
has omitted themosUmportan* 166 advaIlta ges derived from the Division of Labour. He 
labour, chiefly depend? &u l jerjm ' productiveness of modern, as compared with ancient 
manufacturing 'industry ” prulclpid difference between the efficiency of agricultural and of 
17. The Laws by which Exchanges are regulated may be divided into two great classes. 
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i q The whole Produce of a country is divided into three classes. 

1®: SJtto dSont effects of Taxation upon manufactured and raw produce. 

20. Define Rent. 

21. The amount of Rent depends on two causes. * ? 

22 What did the French Economists conceive to he the only source of wealth . 

II The terms high and low wages have been used in three different senses. 

24. Monopolies may he divided into four kinds. 

2 2nd September, 1852, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Jurisprudence.— Examiner, Professor Heron. 

1. Define Jurisprudence. 

2. What is the distinction between Ethics and J unsprudcnce . 

3 Mention the different senses in which the term Jurisprudence has been used. 

4! What ancient sect of philosophers maintained the opinion that politics and laws 
could not be reduced to a science ? 

5. Define Common and Statute Law. „ 

6 What is the technical meaning of Equity m the English Law . _ 

7' The Civil Law and the Criminal Law of a nation differ as to their respective ends / 

8'. If the violation of a right be committed, how do you distinguish whether it should 
come within the province of the Civil or of the Criminal Law ? 

9. What is the proper end of punishment? . 

10 The term Law, in the English language, is used in two distinct meanings. 

11. Into what have Puffendorf, Chancellor de Cocceu, Homeccius, and Domat resolved 

4111 i^WhathtveHobte and Spinosa held the first principle of Natural Law ? 

13i Mention the jurists who have held the sole principle of Natural Law to consist m the 
intrinsic rectitude and wickedness of actions. 

14 Upon what did Bentham found Jurisprudence and Ethics ( 

15. What were the principal errors of Hobbes and Spinosa i 

16. Is Rousseau’s doctrine of an original social contract correct ? If not, why not f 

17 What is Mr. Reddie’s first division of law ? _ 9 

1 8. What does Blackstone designate by the term Municipal Law ? Is the phrase correct . 

If not, why not ? 

19. Define International Law. 

20. Who first used the term “ International/ 

21. What is the proper province of all Coercive Law ( 

23 State briefly* the Advantage s of a General Register of Deeds. PnnvnVht 

24 ‘. Define Copyright. State briefly the reforms required in the present Law of Copyrig . 

23rd September, 1852, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Arithmetic add Aloe bra. — Examiner, John Mulcahy, LL.D. 

r 1. What is the ratio of an ounce Troy weight to an ounce Avoirdupois ? 

2. Explain the reason of the rulo for multiplying vulgar fractions, and illustrate the 
process when the fractions are f and f. 

3. Reduce to a decimal. . . c oni 097 in +hp vpar 1821 and 

shillings and sixpence, for two 

years and nine months, at per cent. 

6. Extract the square root of 12-6736. 

7. Write down the sixth power_of ( a + n). 

I extraction of the roots of number, 

10. Find the values of i which satisfy the equation as* — <»-— , , , ,, 

1 1 . If A can perform a piece of work in a days, B in 6 days, and C m c days find rifce ex 
pression for the number o? days in which A, B, and C will perform the work ^8^ 

^ 12. A certain number consists of two digits the sum of wh.oh m 9, andwhen the digits 
are interchanged the new number exceeds the former by 9. I md the number. 

23rd September, 1852, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Eocud and Pease Teiookometm.— Emminer, John Mulcahy, LL.D. 

1 The three angles of a plane triangle are equal to two right angle. Required the proof. 

2. Give the construction for cutting a .toe i segment of a circle, 
3 Give the construction for describing on a given ngui u, o 

S“Kc“fisSes°S S Stack base angle shaUhe double the vertica! 
angie, and prove the efficacy of the construction. 
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6. Prove that two similar triangles are to one another in the duplicate ratio nf 
homologous sides. tne 

6. Explain fully the mode of constructing a rectilinear figure, equal to one given 

and similar to another. ° 8 05 

7. Given a portion of a circle, show how to complete the circle. 

S. Find the numerical value of the sine of 30°. 

9. Prove sin. (a + b) = sin. a cos. b + cos. a sin. b, a and b being any two angles 
. 10 - Find the expression for the square of one side of a triangle in terms of the other 
sides, and the angle contained by them. Br 

1 1. Prove that the sum of two sides of a triangle : their difference : : tangent of half sum 
of the opposite angles : tangent of half their difference. 

12 Given two sides of a triangle, and an angle opposite to one of them, show how to 
hnd the remaining parts of the triangle trigonometrically, and state distinctly under what 
circumstances two triangles will correspond to the data. 

24 th September, 1852, 9 o' dock, a.m. 

Natural Philosophy — Examiner, John Stevelly, LL.D. 

: ? 5*? forc f be f . e 9?i br “> p;? v0 each may he represented in magnitude by the 
sine of the angle contained by the directions of the other two. y 

Granting that the equivalent of any two forces, acting at the same point is in the 
direction of the diagonal of the parallelogram whose sides represent these forces • prove 
that the length of the diagonal represents the magnitude of that equivalent. P 

. force iB aotmg m a given direction is the resultant of the forces P and Q acting in 

So^r Pr ° V6 ^ P “ reSUltant ° f B and '-^ <° r « “ ‘he opposite 

A man walks on an inclined plane wheel ; express the moment of the part of his weight 
winch is effective to turn the wheel in terms of the inclination of its plane to the horizln 
and the distance from its centre at which he walks. 

themlnd ™ 2 ° n the ® a T lever ; what is tlie relation which connects 

2 r T at ^22 the ^ . r fP ectiye ly act ? define strictly the term “ arm.” 
lie length of the pendulum which swings seconds in London is 39-13929 inches • deduce 
from thence to the third place of decimals, the space through which a heavy body will 
fall freely by gravity in one second. 3 3 

on S a t flnid lle C<mditionS which muat be that a body may float in stable equilibrium 

sid^Vllfq ’ 0 ?t E **. b °i h en 5*' b , e imerted ■ air the top of a vessel with vertical 

Z (0r °f h !f homo «? neo '! 3 iiqnid). prove that the fluid will flow out of 
descended re f e hot { 0 '? o{ the vessel, with a uniform velocity, until its surface have 
of (hi f H *• th 1 j e - °f, th f. lo ^, er °P enia g of the tube. Also show the limit to the length 
f SS"” 1 ? tbe , h ? md tbat tllIS uniform velocity may he maintained throughout. 

f th j° f f reasnre on ‘he circular bottom and on the entire curved 

surface of a cylinder, filled with heavy fluid ? 

vflldwf* coninjning.ain of different densities communicate by an orifice ; what is the 
velocity with which the air will rush through the passage. 

Ending file ratio of the sines of incidence and refraction for 
transparent media, liquids and rigid bodies. 

Explain what is meant by the index of refraction. 

Describe the. manner in which the simple microscope aids the eye. 
t1lf > L;rf 0 S + ° • n ? f What ^erical triangle is the point of the horizon determined at which 
U® f toiL$e at sea on a given day, the latitude having been previously obtained. 

na&n Zd riglfiS a,ld lmSitt,ie ° f a hearenly b0dy deducei &om ite deoli - 

anSr rn J hea 4he observations of Tycho, perceived that the apparent horary 

Iwf the "S T ied - m the P ro P° rtio11 of the area of his disc ; how did he from 

thence deduce the equable description of areas by the radius vector of the earth? 

24th September, 18 52, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Chemistry. — Examiner, James Apjohn, M.D. 

‘J” 4 , 11 °? tbe doot ™ e of Atoms, does it necessarily follow that the 
equivalent numbers of chemists represent atomic weights? 

com™*? » f Rerthollet in relation to the mutual decomposition of saline 

compounds, and illustrate it by an example. 

n-i^' i^ X P^ n ^ methods of preparing the nitrous and nitric oxides, and mention 

the characters by which they are best distinguished from each other. 

thp ln ^™ b0ls 2 he react j ons virtue of which chlorine may be separated from 

the chloride, and iodine from the iodide of potassium. 

mrlinn - y experiments would you demonstrate the presence of aqueous vapour, 

their relitive’qSSs? 114 mtIogen ’ “ 4bo ata «sphere, and how would you determine 

d f eren ?/ as ® s which are evolved during the destructive distillation 

he nwZ hv^h a \ d 4h0Se are removed “ of i‘ 3 purification, and 

ine processes by which this is accomplished. 
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7. Express in symbols tie action of dilute sulpturic acid on cadmium, and of oil of 

"hafatcording to Fownes, are tie final results of tie action of atmospleric oxygen 

0U 9. B H"| r ;“ yarfle silver and gold of an alloy containing 60 per cent, of tie 

tie production of oxalic acid from sugar, and tie -actions which ensue 
, „ -X ia trftated 1° with oil of vitriol, 2° with, the terchloride of gold. 

Wh U ’Se ^ymlot the action of ’chlorine on an excess of the water of -- - 

U: Write the composition of starch, dextrine and grape sngai^ and state the chemical 

pr0 13 esl WhaTS’tle Lndm4S k prXctfo e f tie Ninons fermentation, and what is Liebig's 
means by which tie ^ 

readily detected, viz.— iron, zinc, manganese, silver, lead, mercury, co P1 , 
a T 6 “°State and explain the methods of preparing tie following important chemical agents, 

° f fr-What is the infiuence of variations of atmospherical pressure on the boilng points 

° £ f9 id In ? order to draw a continuous supply of positive electricity from a macKne, its 
cushions must he uninsulated. Why » this the case ^ c(mtact 

20. Zinc dissolves very slowly m acetic acid hut it a bit ot suvei p 
with the zinc, the action is materially quickened. How does the silvei a 
2 5th September, 1852, 9 o'clock, cum. 

Botany. — Examiner, George J. Allman, M.D. 

1. Enumerate the leading differences between Stems and Roots. 

2 What are Medullary Rays ! ...... „ , 

i Kissas 

f and what is meant by the expression 

adventitious buds ? 

6. Define the term Stipula. 

7. Define the term Bractea. 

ZOOLOGY. 

8 9 ^h^S 5 g^~wHch the Orustaaea, Araclinida, and Inseeta, are 

^"rdeZeXttW of Inverts* under wHch are included the Oustucea 

A U Sifc TgZtuta, Sepia .-Contrast these three genera, and name the class of 

Mollusca to which they are refoable p 

12. What are the orders of the class F Ks 

13. Enumerate the essential characters of the genus 

25th September, 1852, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

JBtikung, itR »»n i»« 9™um ta«FS*“ 6« }“ P 4 "® ® jKS, " Qi, Sett ©tljmit, W “*» 

im Pellet Befattb, ^etbeiljoleit. ImmermaNn’s Miinchhausen. 

D fclpner Sag, Wenit enblid) ter ® olbat _ 

3n’« Men tjetmfeljrt, in tie 3fleiifdjtid)leit, 

3um frozen Sug tie ffaljnen fwlj entfatten, 

Unb I;eirnmartS fct>tagt ber fanfte grtebenSmatfci). 
fficrtn atCe ^utc fic§ unb §e(mc fd>muctcn 
sjjiit grunen 2M)m, bem lefetcn 9tcmt bet getber . 

©cr ©tdbte £l)ote getjen anf, #on felt#, 

9lid)t bic ^ctarbe braudjt fie tnefyc ju fy«ugen ; 
fg on fvicbUdjen, bie in bie Siiftc gtufen,— 

§ell ftingt son alien Sljuvmtn ba8 ©elaut, 

© e « Mut’gen Sages ft# ajefpct fdjlagenb 
Slu6 Sovfem unb aus ©tdbten ivimmelnb ftromt 
Sin jaudjjenb SGolf, mit tiebenb emfiger 

Subvinglid;feit be« gortjug tjinbernb. ScHILLER ’ s Wallenstein. 
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,, > in tlle mea f t!me - had made a dreadful baying at tie commencement of 

tie disturbance, seemed now to recognise the voice of him who stood without ■ for total?; 
changing their manner they scratched and whined at the door, as if interceding for hk 
admission. The hermit speedily unbolted his portal, and admitted Lockslev with liis two 
companions “ Why, hermit,” was the yeoman's first question, as soon as he behold the 
knight, what boon companion hast thou here?” • e 

Scott’s Ivanhoe. 

25tli September, 1852, 2 o’clock, p.m. 

Italian. — Examiner, Doctor Abeltshauser. 

LTtalia e la terra della musica, e della luce. Trasportiamocisulle sponde dell’ Adriatico 
quando ll Sole apparisce sull’ orizzonte : scendiamo in riva del Tirrenoallor chetramonta- 
e vecuamo so vi ha cielo, che diffuso di serenita rida d’un azzurro piu puro. Saliamo in 
vetta dell’ Apennmo e dell’ Alpe : e tra il fragore degli Aquiloni, che van contrastando co’ 
cem, udiamo il rimbalzare delle onde, che si precipitano negli abissi: aggiriamoci su’ 
coUi ndenti di Posihpo e di Careggi, al tepente spirar degli Zeffiri, e al mormorar soave 
dei ruscelh, die no fecondano le falde ; e neghiamo che la natura sparso abbia in questa 
tehee contrada quella vaneta d’ accordi e di suoni, che fu il principio dell’ Armonia. 

Rosini — La Monaco, di Monza. 

Cerere, poi che della madre Idea 
Tornando in fretta alia solinga valle, 

IA dove calca la montagna Etnea 
Al fulrainato Encelado le spalle, 

La %lia non trovo dove 1’ avea 
Lasciata, fuor d’ogni segnato calle. 

Fatto^ ch’ ebbe alle guancie, al petto, ai crini, 

E agli ocelli danno, alfin svelse due pini ; 

E nel foco li accese di Vulcano, 

E die lor non poter esser mai spenti ; 

E portandosi questi uno per mano 
Su’l carro che tiravan due Serpenti, 

Cerco le selve, i campi, il monte, il piano, 

Le valli, i fiumi, gli stagni, i torrenti, 

La terra, e’ il mare ; e poi che tutto il mondo 
Cerco di sopra, ando al Tartareo fondo. 

Ariosto — Orlando Furioso. 

1 found such a pretty epitaph in the Certosa cemetery, or rather two : one was 

“Martini Luigi 

, , Implora pace 

the other — 

" Lucrezia Picini 
Implora eterna quiete.” 

That was all; but it appears to me that these two and three words comprise and compress 
all that can be said on the subject— and then, in Italian, they are absolute music. They 
contain doubt, hope, and humility ; nothing can be more pathetic than the “implora,” and 
the modesty of the request they have had enough of life— they want nothing but rest 

helaL 1 ” ®y on“e Dead!™ qUlete '” 14 18 ^ ‘ Gl ' eek “ scri P tio “ a » me S°° d » ld 

Byron’s Letters. 

2 5th September, 1852, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

French. — Examiner , Doctor Abeltshauser. 

n est point de touriste en Italie qui n’ait regarde avec plaisir les porteuses d’eau de 
Venise com-ant au pas gymnastique, d’un air preste et affair^, sur les dalles de la place 
Saint-Marc, (^uoiqu elles parlent un dialecte pen different du venitien, on voit bien, a leur 
costume pittoresque, a leur petite taille, a leurs traits delicats, qu’ elles ne sont point de la 
race antique des Venetes. On les appellc Bigolante ou Pagotc. Le premier de ces deux 
noms tient a leur metier, le second au pays d’ ou elles viennent. Pago est une lie froide 
et sterile de 1 Adnatique, situee le long des cotes escarpees de la Croatie. Dans toutes les 
grandes villes, certaines industries sont exercees par des 6trangers a qui la force de l’usage 
donne uue sorte de privilege. 1 ° 

P. de Musset. 

Dans le commencement du siecle, Tor avait j’oui constamment en Europe d’une faveur 
marquee par rapport a l’argeut. La valeur commerciale de ce metal demeurait en moyenne 
superieure d environ 1 pour 100 a sa valeur legale. L’or ne circulait plus qu’ en Angleterre 
a 1 etat de monnaie; dans toutes les contrees qui ont un double 6talon monetaire, la monnaie 
dor, a peme Irappee, redevenait marchandise et tendait a sortir de la circulation. Des 
tresors mattendus se revelaient sans que 1’ exploitation de ces gisements auriferes parvint a 
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retablir I’equilibre entre les valeurs metalliques et a saturer le march6. ^ La civilisation, en 
se developpant dans les temps liistoriques, ne faisait que convertir en realites les legendes 
des temps fabuleux. L’or en raison de l’iraportance et de la Constance de sa valeur, semblait 
devoir etro a perpetuite le symbole et l’agent principal de la richesse. 

r L Leon Fauciier. 

I am fond of amusement, in whatever company it is to be found ; and wit, though dressed 
in rags, is ever pleasing to me, 1 went some da3'S ago to take a walk in St. James -park, 
about the hour in which company leave it to go to dinner. There were but few in the 
walks ; and those who stayed, seemed, by their looks, rather more willing to forget that 
they had an appetite, than to gain one. I sat down on one of the benches, at the other 
end of which was seated a man in very shabby clothes. 

Goldsmith’s Essays. 



27 th Septmib «•, 1832, 9 o’clock, a.m. 

Physical Geography. — Examiner, James Nieol, F.R.S.E. 

1. By what methods has the mean density of the earth been determined, and what are 

3. Give an account of the manner in which heat is communicated to the atmosphere, and 
how it is distributed through it in a vertical direction. . 

3. Describe the curve of the snow line in the northern hemisphere, and point out the 

causes on which its height depends. . .... . ,, 

4. Give an account of the constant and periodical winds, with the localities where they 

prevail, and their causes. , . . _ .. e 

5. Explain the nature of isothermal lines, and state their influence on the distribution oi 

0r l™lB there any proof that the climate of any parts of the earth has changed in historic 
times, or has not changed ? What is it? . . . . » 

7. Describe the course of the Gulf Stream, and point out its influence on the climate of 

' 8. *What are the principal mountain chains of Asia? In what direction do they run, and 
what countries do they pass through? r 

9. Give an account of the principal active European volcanoes, with the dates oi some 
of their most remarkable eruptions. 

10. Mention some places in Europe where extinct volcanoes occur. 

1L State the prevailing theories of the causes of volcanic action. 

27 th September, 1832, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Special Group, B : — 

English Philology and Ceiticism — Examiner, Geo. L. Crailc, AM. 

1 Give a distinct and logically arranged account of the composition of the English 
language ■ enumerating tho various additions that have been made to its Gothic basis, and 
stating^ the circumstances under which they have been severally received. 

2. Describe the ramifications of the Indo-European family oi languages. 

3. What is meant by the Moeso-Gothic language . 

4. What are the principal existing Scandinavian tongues r 

5. Explain the philological terms, Francic (or Frankish)— Langue d Oc—Langue d Oyl 

— French — and Anglo-Norman. , . 

6. What do we mean by the Latin of tho Fn-st and tho Latin of the Second Period m 

^I.^'totfthemost 0 important particulars ill ivhich the English of the age of Chaucer 
differs from that of the present day. , , 

8. Enumerate the leading English poetical writers from the middle of the 14th to the 

middle of the 18th century; mentioning their principal works, and indicating the period m 
which each of them lived.. , , , , , . . , 

9. State the rule which determines the person of the verb _ that must he used m concord 
with two or more nominatives of different persons, and explain what you conceive to be its 

principle^ ^ labinthofollowing p assa g 0 (from Milton’s Paradise Regained, iv. 8 21) 
the words of Saxon origin; any poetical or unusual terms and constructions ; any expressions 
of doubtful or difficult interpretation; and any prosodical peculiarities:— 

“ Many books, 

Wise men have said, are wearisome; who reads 
Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 
A spirit and judgment equal or superior 
(And what he brings, what needs lie elsewhere seek?) 

Uncertain and unsettled still remains, 

Deep- versed in books and shallow in himself, 
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Crude or intoxicate, collecting toys 

And trifles for clioice matters, worth a spunge ; 

As children gathering pebbles on the shore. 

Or, if I would delight my private hours 
With music or with poems, where so soon 
As in our native language can I find 
That solace?” 



HONOR EXAMINATION IN ARTS, 

lsi October, 1852, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

English Language and Literature. — Examiner, Geo. L. Craik, A.M. 

1. Sketch the history of the English language ; noting, briefly but clearly, the source of its 
original and main stream — the accessions it has received from other quarters, with the date 
amount, nature, and effect of each — and the succession of the principal changes it has 
undergone, whether under the action of such foreign infusions, or in the process of its 
development from other causes. 

. 2. Describe the principal English poetical works that belong to the period between the 
Norman Conquest and the appearance of Chaucer. 

3. Characterize the poetical genius of Chaucer, and his manner of writing. 

4. Characterize the genius and manner of writing of Spenser. 

■ 5. Explain the nature of what has been called the Periodic style, with its recommendations 

and disadvantages, as pointed out by Aristotle (Rhet. III. 9.), or by Archbishop Whatelv 
(El. of Rhet. IIL 2). J 

1st October, 1852, o'clock, p.m. 

Elements of Geology and Physical Geography. — Examiner , James Nicol, F.R.S.E. 

' 1. What are the characteristic marks of the stratified, igneous, and metamorphic classes 
of rocks, and in what manner are they supposed to have been produced ? 

2. Mention a few of the more common mineral constituents of rocks, and give their 
external characters. 

3. Give an account of the chief subdivisions of the tertiary formation, and describe the 
deposits of this age found in England. 

4. In what manrer have n ountain chains been produced? Give an account of E'lie de 
Beaumont’s theory of their rge. 

5. Mention some of the principal table-lands on the earth, with their elevations above the 
sea level. 

6. Describe the more important physical peculiarities of the several continents, and 
mention the races of men by whom they are inhabited. 

7. Explain the mode of formation of rain and dew, and point out the differences between 
them. 

■ .8: Mention the variations in height to which the barometer is subject in different latitudes, 
and explain the causes of these variations. 

2nd October, 1852, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Heat. — Examiner, James Apjohn, M.D. 

• 1. If l and V be the lengths of a bar of metal at temperatures t and t respectively, what 
are, in relation to its length at 32 ’, the coefficients of its lineal,. its cubic, and its superficial 
expansions for one degree Fahrenheit ? 

2. Write the formula to be employed in calculating, according to the method of Dumas, 
the specific gravities of the vapours of liquids, and apply it to the following results of an 
experiment on chloroform recently made, viz. : — 

. w = 1334‘13 grains, w' — 1354 - 31 grains. c = 28 ffi 6 cubic inches. m = '30 cubic inches. 
p = 30-494. p‘ = 30-494. t' = 51°‘6. t' = 213°. 

N.B. — w is the weight of the ball filled with dry air, the pressure being p, and the tem r 
perature t. 

, w is the weight of the ball filled with the vapour of chloroform at the pressure p' and 
temperature t'. 

c is the capacity of the ball at temperature t'. 
m is the volume of the unexpelled bubble of air. 

3. If you have 86 cubic inches of atmospheric air at the temperature of 52% and under a 
pressure of 30 - 342 inches, and whose dew point is 40°, what will its volume be if dried, and 
reduced to the temperature of 60° and pressure of 30 ? 

N.B. — The force of vapour at 40° = '248 of an inch. 

4. What is the law of cooling of a hot body placed in atmospheric air, as laid down by 
Newton ? 

5. If 2 lbs. of steam at 212° be passed into 9 lbs. of ice at 32°, what will be the tempera- 
ture of the mixture ? 

N.B.— Latent heat of steam = 967° ; latent heat of water = 140°. 
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6. What are the relative weights of water alcohol, and ether, which give equal volumes 

of vapours at their respective boiling points ? ■, pressure and 

N.B.-The specific gravities of the vapours of these liquids are at the same pressure an 

temperature— _ -622 J 

Vapour of water, - - 1-6 13 

Do. alcohol, - - ; 2 . sg6 

Do. ether, - " . . , 

7. As we descend beneath the earth's surface tow^ds the steatom 

tore, the difference between the maximum and minimum temperatures me y 

What is the law which it observes ? ag 3 . 2 93 and -236 respectively, 

how Irvme and Crawford to account for the 

If " “S drawn to a *£5^ 

0f rSSrSJ Jfe oherlich in relation to the expansion of crystals ? 

CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 

1 Define the six crystalline systems by their axes. 

i 'S&igk " or attractive, and what or 

f TNa^tb?co^oS&m S of first system the notation of whose drssrmrlar faces rs, 
TwhltVae «mpeund to'ofthe second system, the notation of whose dissimilar 
planes is a . : « : «, and a « * ■ totion o£ the holohedral crystals of which the 

hy mean?of C the goniometer, or by ^rtmsitSiged f* 

modified, would y;ou determine s t° ’ who f * prismatio yery similar to those 

9. Six-sided prisms are som How may they be distinguished? 

which occur in the : rhombohodralsyrtOTa. ^ in J Si though rarely met with, scarcely 

10. In the fourth system a ^““pound form^ 4odecaliedron 0 f the first system. How 

• is° & ta?p£taS£ and what is the notation of its faces ? 

2nd Odder, 1852, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

TnulsPBunixo ^.-Examiner, Professor Heron. 

Jueispruoe. d t0 give the individual possessor 

A. 1 . In the development , of ^ tHg pliM iple hy historical examples, 
the absolute disposal of ^1 uuited two schools of law. 

2. Savigny, in his latest wo , n-vnwfh and development of law? 

3. To what does Savigny compare the g^ erroneous opinion that states may 

4. Two misunderstandings and through contract or compact. 

to 5 a rwhr P "fthe law of a state is the statute law at first applied? 

■ ■ 

1 ‘ 

depenL“ SS Should the purchase of land from the 

2. In the colonisation of savage g t ould the Government alone assume the 

4. The laws of a dependencyMe P “ before trial hy jury ? 

C. 1. What vnodes of tad , a® fler the Norman Conquest. 

2 State the development of tr: ial by 'jury a 
(a) Originally what were the jurors . 

I: S Btate tie ~ 



If not, why not? 



C 2 
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6. Should the rule as to unanimity he relaxed in Criminal cases ? If so a 
reasons. If not, why not ? ’ 8tate the 

. ^ kt® y eai ’ s ^ as j JGen maintained that the preliminary proceeding by Grand Tn 

“ presenting criminals is useless, and ought to be abolished. Should this monoS 
change be adopted — proposed. 

W I “ 0 ^ r ? i0 distriots ’ There P^ magistrates, for the most part, commit prisoners 

(b) In the rural districts where unpaid magistrates commit prisoners for trial 9 

8. Should a new trial be allowed in cases of conviction ? I-Iow does the Constitution now 

provide a remedy for an erroneous conviction ? Ion now 

9. Should a new trial be allowed in oases of acquittal ? How does the law of Scotland 

JSbrf the^one^? * Wh "* ““ * Str0 "S as tote 

D. 1 Fraudulent bankruptcies are by no means of unfrequent occurrence. Mr H 
was obliged to employ several men, who acted as commercial spies upon the debtors of the 
firm, and gave timely notice of every thing approaching to a shut-up. On such information 
being obtained, the measures adopted were stringent and immediate; the debtor was 
seized before he bad the slightest inkling of his roguery having been discovered ; his house 
fnrne’nff t fwuf 're™ 1 *?" possession of by the distraining creditor, and he himself 
borne off to the Palace of Justico, whore ho was immediately made to undergo every torture 
that human mvention could inflict, til he was at length very lothfully forced to confess fte 
exact amount of treasure lie. possessed.” — Neale's Residence in Siam, p. 178. 

(a) Wh^smular^cruelties were practised in the ancient bankrupt laws of Rome and 

® ^ertd^ation? 1 pilms!lm<!Dts d!m i n i s 'i in positive severity with the progress 

2. What are the essential requisites of punishment? 

3. Certain classes of crimes cannot be prevented by any system of police, or by any 

seventy of punishment. How are they to be prevented ? ^ ^ 



2nd October, 1852, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Political Economy : — 

Paper, Ho. 2. — Examiner, Professor Heron. 

re" 1 p0rt V ms of tIlc Pi'i? e o f » commodity do the occasional and temnorarv 
fluctuations in its market price chiefly fall ? . P *7 

Ad - am - Slmtl1 eim “ era tes five principal circumstances which make up for a small necn- 
m:1 P' gum m some employments, and counterbalance a great one in others 
3. between what years was the effect of the discovery of the mines of America in 
reducing the value of silver completed? nmenca m 

«• 18 * h ®, foonfistion of the steadiness in the price of the precious metals ? 

r fvT i tI,e proportion between the respective values of gold and silver- 
la) Before the discovery of the mines of America ? 

(b) In the year 1650 ? 

produce. 6 1>r0gr6iiS ° f improvement has different effects upon three different sorts of rude 

barbarism oflhSiX^o rea^ns!^ ***** * 3 ^ ° f tie « 

■8. Adam Smith divides fixed capital into four classes, 
i a a j IS . characteristic of fixed capital ? 

10. Adam Smith divides circulating capital into four classes. 

12 Thom-W Adam “1“ “ay be employed in four distinct ways, 

different counted h“wo'dSent wajs” aiStan * ^ 8<5em tQ laT ° bee n introduced into 

ImbLemelt md e c^W° he8 f commercial and manufacturing towns contributed to tbe 
ways 4 4 cultivation of the countries to which they belonged in three different 

it Ad™ » e !i W ° grea ‘ ca " s ? s of tho Prespority of aU new colonies, 
to cirvX succ^rf^’™ 6 ^ 68 / 0 " 1 ' * ra , de8 which i4 is possible for a joint-stock company 
lrio , Z n successfully without an exclusive privilege. What are they ? The develon- 

them. f S0C ' ety iaS produced other suck trades since the time of Adam Smith. Enumerate 
16, Adam Smith enumerates four maxims on Taxation. 



2nd October, 1852, 2 o'clock p.m. 

Political Economy. — Examiner, Professor Heron. 

9 * 1‘ ^at -were the doctrines of the Mercantile system ? Show their errors. 

.■ and M - de Sismondi. have maintained that the unproductive expen- 
A?+v.n f a nGh 19 n f essa W*° the .employment of the poor ; and that the accumulation 
ot the lands so employed would be waste, since there would be no market for the 
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commodities which the capital so created would produce. Is this doctrine correct? If 
l-mw k it to bo ■proved? If not correct, how is it to be disproved? . 

3 An economic principle explains tie great rapidity with which countries usually 

recover from a state of devastation by war or famine. 

4 What elements determine the productiveness of the labour of a community? 

The greatest advantage, next to the dexterity of the workman, derived from the 
minute division of labour which takes place in modern manufacturing industry, is not 

mentioned by Adam Smith. , _ 

6 By what is the division of labour limited, r 

T. llossi has pointed out the tendency of mankind to seek haxardmis pursuits, 
the (tains are great, hut the success doubtful. Is there any means of mitigating the evils 
caused to individuals by the disastrous chances of such careers ? , +1 

8 Whether does the free importation of foreign productions increase or diminish th 
general demand for labour in a country ? Provo the proposition winch you adopt. 

& ^T^ree^piimd^l'metho^sof^nngratfoii^hav^Mtherto prevailed. What are they f 

of government, has been . successful in 

transplanting, in any numbers, the superior classes of labourers and mechanics. How d 
vo^ account for this? Is it to be attributed to the machinery necessarily employed. ? 
y rWhat have been the real objects of the different emigration schemes upon which the 
public money has been expended— 

(a) On the part of the mother country l 

4 from the sale of land in Australia have been 

de^to^ 

such money b tbe Sil l e „f land in Australia was employed in the 

■mnortation principally of able-bodied labourers. These were employed as shepherds by 
the Squatters ; and the regulations of the Emigration Commissioners, as prescribed to 
SemTy the pastoral interest, excluded families as much as possible. 

$ S&^“r£lr thorax of wages in Australia, and 

6. In An^^K ^S^S^oS^ 

? h e ^-e^rof^ 

desirable, and that the want of! ™ “ J 0 “„ in „ 01lt this policy.in 1841 the 
measures ^ Colonies was ixed at £1 aL . Do you 

=rof P rpoly of checking the dispersion of the population by puttmg a h.gh price 
on laud? If so, state the reasons J If not i not? ^ ls41j reported, - That the 

7. The S f lect n C “^ t 3? u(b 2urtrSia may safely be raised above the present amount 

minimum price of land m South A Z : t ; a desirable to keep in view the principle 

of £1 per acre-, and, that in rimng ;such e^s arilng out of a too great 

tlyTofti^a nTed propertyfand a consequently disproportionate supply of labour, 

and exorbitant rate of wages. effect on the rate of wages ? 

disregarded the two principal motives 

^opleftocl "Estate the principal Lonomic cause which would have 

•'SfifffiS.'Slk.aih- ***** totie 

excise, and in reference to the customs. . p -i directlv on income ? 

2. What taxes in the United Kingdom are now po ri845') said “What can he more 

3. Mr. Shell, in wSe'^ l £S^TdJirt torn Said. 

rctolto“-X“rmay bVcalled the sweat 

What other species of income ought to be taxed, hi the 

of England ? r.WmiviMi and Australian discoveries, file value of gold 

3. If, in consequence of the CaMomian ana busman propose to avoid the 

should constantly dimmish from year to year, what remedy do y pi 
consequent derangement of the currency l 
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2 nd October, 1852, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Chemistry. — Examiner, James Apjohn, M.D. 

1 . What is the relation between the atomic weights, atomic volumes, and specific 
of the elementary bodies ? 1 ° gravities 

_ 2 Explain how acetate of potash may be decomposed by carbonic acid, and point out 

dewSlons “ " eWS ° f BertM6t ' " r ° lati0n ‘° the of’ ? d“mi “5 

3. State why iodine can only be partially precipitated from a soluble iodide by suluha-e, 
■of copper alone, and explain in symbols the reactions which ensue when ^,3™ 
separation is accomplished by a mixed solution of sulphate of copper and green S * 

4. How is Gay Lussae s ohlonmetac process conducted, and what is the theory of it 9 

5. If w grains of a mixed peroxide (Mm O a ) and hydrated sesquioxide (Mn„ O nn 

manganese, evolve a grams of carbonic acid, how do you show that its per certl » 2 
peroxide will be given by the expression — 1 curate oi 

M M'o — 2CMw 100 ? 

2 c (M' — M) w 

in which c, M, and M' are the atomic weights of carbonic acid, peroxide, and hydrated 
sesquioxide of manganese respectively ? «/ uzarea 

6. If a mixed solution Of chloride and bromide of a metal give, with nitrate of silver a 

precipitate weighing ,4;32 grams, and that this, when heated in an atmosphere of cMorine 
Xfr? t0 6<! ' 24 gramS ' Wiat are * he 9” aati * s » f bromlnffa the or^nai 

N.B.— The following are the atomic weights of chlorine, bromine, and silver 
Chlorine, , 35‘5 

Bromine, ... sn 

Silver, . . . [ 108 

7. How would you mate the analysis of a compound, including nictel, iron antimony 

arsenic, and sulphur, and assuming the results to be the following viz • ’ y ’ 

Nickel, . . . . . . 27-02 

Iron, 

Antimony, 

Arsenic, . 

Sulphur, 17-62 

: phou^dementt ti0na! f ° rnmk ° f COm r ou,ld ' ^ng'care to group together theisomor- 
N.B — Atomic weight of nickel, 

» iron, 

„ antimony, 

arsenic, 

. » sulphur, . . =16 

o' HnwTn 1 1 1 l 1 / ymb0lS pr0C ? SS b T wbicb marsh S as ma y be artificially formed. 

9. How would you analyse a mineral containing silex, alumina, potash soda lime and 
magnesia; and assuming the results to be— P ’ ' 

• ■ • • 65-82 

Alumina, 

Potash, 

Soda, 

Lime, 

„ . . . Magnesia, . 

Calculate its rational formula. 

N.B.— The following atomic weights are to be used— 

KO J =47 ' N<l0 = 31 - GuO = 28. MffO = 20. 

repLntedt “boltor 8 “ meraI “ ‘ he i7P ° tIleSifl ° f aCM te “ g 

ELECTRICITY. 

a ^ 6tWeen tLe ^ iCkneSS at any point of tbe electric tunic testing 

d tbe pressiu ' e “erts on the surrounding air ? . 

constantly siifr^Tinfr n /i, ent ^ aus . es op ^e loss of charge which an excited conductor is 
a S tiSe ? 7 method ° f Coulomb > would ? ou ^^stigate its amount 

sentecf by* If* ^°J e . cld ® 8s separated by the distance d, have electric charges repre- 
eXPreSSi ° n WMC11 ^ repre8€nt thG W With Whicb tb6y 

battery be cbar £ ed 10 ’ wben arranged so as to form the ordinary electric 

first iar in the Tatt-Pr cascade battery, so that the quantity of electricity within the 
S ? al i bG 6qual t0 tbat withil a angle jar in the former 
on betWeen tbG SUmS ° f the deC “ * tbe *"> cas f 

cdn n e cti'n g- ^ to bea11 of same size and thickness, and the number 

assumed to be ° f electncit y on ; the .two coatings' of each jar in both series is 



1- 83 
50-84 

2- 69 
17-62 



= 29-5 
28 
129 
75 
16 



19-00 

12-25 

3-30 

•34 

•07 
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5. How do you SLOW that with such a cascade battery as is Btipposed iia tH e p^oeding 
question, the limiting value to which, as the number of jars augments the sum of the 
electricities on the inner coatings constantly approaches, is exactly equal to ten time 

“^Give’tte aeoSVoTthe electrophorus, the jar, and the condenser, and show that all 

t ^ e6 lT^%T^ li con&ng of iron and copper, when ^ 

dilute acid and water of ammonia, gives effluents in opposite directons M enton : 1 

direction in each case, and point out how such result is inconsistent with the theory 

“s^Fxnlainthe origin of the terms “anode” and “cathode,” and the general principle 
governs the production and direction of thermo-electric 

°“ re iMer what circumstances does a given galvanic current produce induced currents, 

a 1o Wh How ^u r sho“ ? ou the principle of Ohm, that if the. qua^ty of the dearie 
current is to remain the same when passed through two decomposing cells as when passed 
through only one, the number of couples must be doubled. 

itk October, 1852, 8 0 'clods, a.m. 

Natural Philosophy.— Examiner, John Smelly, LL.D., 

■ 1. A-material point is acted onby a number offerees given in magnitude and direction.. 

Deduce the equations of their resultant. reauire to suppress a system of . 

2. What precaution must we observe, if at “7 ™J or l We can conclude 

forces wliich equilibrate, from another sysem J1 the importance of this caution, 

that the residual forces will ^ m, m\ m", &c. ; let R 

be ^d^^ 

^ s ° - “: is h 

» ■“ ^ ^ system ' 

their relative motions null remain ™clia"ged . body or system, imparts 

applied to the entire mass concentrated m that ^ ^ irectedto a fixed centre; integrate 
the g^mal equations *» ^ 

C °8. 1 ]^oyethat2/^^- -a! ^yi s double of the area swept over by the projection of the radius 
T T r D:d n uS%t^t^ta“^rof a material particle, acted on by a force 

sssr. as 

suspension is l. . . i PT1 p-th is l, is fastened by one end to a 

11. A uniform elastic string or spring, , one the plane by a force -w, acting at its 

perfectly smooth horizontal plane, and drawn dog th p y crime ntal fact on which 

other end. Investigate its increase of length, btate cieany i 

the investigation is founded. _ sns _ fin dedby one end, and supports only its own. 

,12. The same string or spring is freely ^pended Dy beside its own weight w , 

weightin'. Investigate its increase of length. Also, u PI J 

the additional weight w attached to its lower end. 

Uh October, 1852, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Logic — Examiner , Rev. William Fitzgerald, A.M. 

J. Baccn denies 2 the consent in favour c, Aristotle, philosophy was a 

“aconnS four general faults in the ■■proems a reins ad aciomata," as made 
in 3“what'is the true aim of philosophy according to Bacon ? 

; 5, "g“n! ^Xyllogism suffice for discovering new sciences, or 

rectifying the old ? 
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6. "I ate A and B several days, and, on each occasion was tmnHoJ 
Now, it could not have been A that disagreed with me because I have off * 1Dd 'S estl °n. 
impunity : therefore, it must have been B.” 78 ° ftol eaten with 

Is the above a correct induction. 

respectivelyf 11 ^ 1 mcau ^’ s tlie * erm “ species,” as used by naturalists and by logicians, 

8. What is the true force of the logical copula? 

9. Distinguish the meanings of “ must ” and “ mar ” in + 1 ™ 

must be ver 7 sorry for his father’s death, since he loved him much ” S “f °J 08ltl0 ” 8 He 

to-morrow, but I am not sure." “ I may go to London if I please ” g ° *° L ™ do ’ 1 

now, but he must die sooner or later ” ^ e ’ ma 7 recover 

rM { H ° W Bll0Uli &!S ^“^tical be 

tto rf ftSft. S“am f ^ Sir *■ Formal Logic and 



4 th October, 1852, 2 o’clock, p.m. 

_ m ™physios.— Examiner, Rev. William Fitzgerald, A.M. 

1. The old doctrine of sensible species, and the Theories of Malebivmebn , - . 

had a common origin in a supposed difficulty. S 01 Ua he and Leibnitz, 

2. What were Stillingfleet’s chief objections to Locke's Essay 0 
?' rl 1 ac80rdl I*S Loe ce . proximately determines the will 9 

5 To wlf f C '° e t 3 Locke make the power commonly called Free-will to consist? 

of wnters belonging to these schools respectively ’ 1 0Imnallsts ' aad gw° instances 

9. State ^’e pidncipa^moffifm^ of^ r<da ^j ve Time, andMetion? 

substance (spiritual and material) * ° f ° Ur ldeas ° f B P aoe - oration, and 

how Jhfa“hfiS f 0bj6Ct! ° nS t0 Des Cartes ' Cogito, ergo Sam?" and 

and^how^maydt S'imprifvecl 1 ? 61 ^ 011 ^ ^ aWS °f Suggestion, from whom was it borrowed, 

4 th October, 1852, 2 o’clock, p.m. 

Logic. Examiner, Rev. William Fitzgerald, A.M. 
found?d e raTont?fn e S d £^t° fl ™ »f science is, fccording to Bacon, 

2. Reduce into regular form (where necessary), and criticise the following syllogisms •— 
L Jh 0 Divine law commands that sovereigns be honoured • J ° 

V ictona is a sovereign ; 

TT Th™f. f °„ re 7 ' the D ‘™» k»w i commands that Victoria should he honoured. 

11. -those only who love God are happy ; 

Some rich men do not love God ; 

Therefore, some rich men are not happy. 

“t 1 “ ' £52* cannot peri8h ' by tbe dissoM “ ° f itB p arts = 

TV Whff 0 ™’ *i 18 S0Ul T n °\ perish b L the Solution of its parts. 

IV. What men do every day, they do more than once : 1 

Some men die every day ; 

Therefore some men die more than once. 
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therefore in itself culpable. The magistrate, therefore, would not have the same means 
for ascertaining the fit subjects of reward — which is deserved not by outward acts, but by 
the character — as he has for ascertaining the fit subjects of punishment. Hence, it appears, 
that if it be needful to secure obedience by rewards, it must be done by some other 
rewards than those of civil society.” 

ith October, 1852, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Metaphysics. — Examiner, Rev. William Fitzgerald, A.M. 

1 . What did Reid mean by “common sense?” 

2. Why is that term objectionable, and what substitutes have been proposed ? 

3. What uses does Locke allow, and what does he deny to maxims ? 

4. In order to avoid the necessity of allowing intuitive principles, it has been said that 
what are called “first truths,” are only generalizations from experience. Do you consider 
this a reasonable answer to the objection? — and if not. why? 

5. What, according to Brown, is the radical error of Reid’s answer to Berkeley ? 

6. What was the difference between the Academics and the Pyrrhonists? 

7. Is linear distance directly perceived by sight? — and if not, how do we come to estimate 

it by sight? . 

8. What are the chief objections to supposing secondary qualities to be in the things 

themselves? # . . 

9. What similar arguments have been urged against the real existence ot the primary 
qualities as objects without us? 

10. In what respect did the school of Condillac depart from that of Locke ? 

it h October, 1852, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Natural Philosophy. — Examiner, John Steuelly , LL.D. 

I. A plane, the co-efficient of whose roughness is p, is inclined to the horizon at the angle 
0 a body is projected up it with the initial velocity v. Find the equations of motion, 
integrate them, show the extreme length up the plane to which the body will ascend, 
and what must be the relation of the constants, that it may turn and again descend the 

^ 2. In^the preceding investigation, show the relation of the constants and the direction 
of the initial velocity that will afterwards continue uniform. along the plane.. . . 

8. A uniform hemispherical vessel of given weight floats in a fluid, so that lt.is immersed 
to a depth equal one-third of its axis below the surface. What additional weight must be 
■put into it that it may sink till two-thirds of its axis be submerged? 

4 In the ^receding case, how must the additional weight be placed m the vessel that it 
may continue to float with its axis upright ? and state fully and clearly the reason. 

5. A paraboloid of uniform density floats in a heavy fluid with its vertex downward, and 
is found to be immersed to a depth equal three-fourths of its axis. What is its specific 
gravity compared with that of the fluid in which it floats ? 

6. Explain the optical principle of the photometer, and the construction and use of Rum- 

ford’s or Ritchie’s photometer. . 

7. Define the centre of a lens, and prove that every lens bounded by spheric surfaces 
has a centre. Point out the diversity of situation of the centre in the six varieties of. lenses. 

8. Find the diameter of the least circle of chromatic aberration of a lens, the diameter 
of whose aperture is 2a, and the indices of refraction for the extreme red and vpilet p and p . 

9. Prove that the dispersion of a ray of compound light produced by refraction at a single 
surface varies very nearly as the tangent of the angle of refraction when the total dispersion 

10. Investigate the focal lengths of two lenses of equal aperture and in contact, which 

will form an achromatic combination. . . , ,• 

II. Let m denote the mean anomaly of a planet, u itB eccentric anomaly, and e the ratio 
of the eccentricity of the orbit to the major axis. Prove that m-u - e sin. u. 

12. Let v denote the true anomaly, the other data as before, prove that 

to ”g-2=(r^) * an ®’2 

IS. In the planetary motions, mntoal disturbances being supposed nothing, give the proof 
that the squares of the periodic times are as the cubes of tbe mean distances or semi-major 

^ 14 ° f l nw^or more bodies move in circular orbits round central forces which are inversely 
as tbe squares of the distances, prove that tbe squares of their angular velocities are 
inversely as the cubes of tbeir distances. 

ith October, 1852, 2 o’clock, p.m. 

Celtic Languages. — Examiner, John O’Donovan, LL.D. 

Translate tbe following passages into Irish . . , . , 

Since the crown of this kingdom, with the undoubted right and title thereof, descended 
upoS W, the whole ifland! from sea to sea, hath been brought mto his Highness 
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peaceable possession; an d all the inhabitants, in every corner thereof T, a „„ i,„ ^ , 

reduced under his immediate subjection. In which condition of a 7 e J? een absolutely 
eontinne, without defection, or adhering to LyXr bri ° ifa,. gladly 

protected and justly governed, without oppression on the one side, or impuftoon the“o7h ^ 
For there is no nation of people under the sun that doth love ecmal and “e other, 

better than the Irish, or will rest better satisfied with the execution tW 
against themselves so as they may have the protect! “ be 

just cause they do desire it . — Sir John Davis. e law> wlien upon 

Translate the following passages into English : — 

1. Atat doni sloigh dimhhra i n-dichumang na pike fris in tir n-etar-fhuartha »„.u 

oech n-uair traighidh in pian dibh, in uair ele toet tiirsibh. Is iat tra filet is i, ? °°™ 
. 1 . in lucht diamd oomhthrom a maitli oens a n-olc ; ocus illo hrfitha midhfidhtS, P ? ™' 
ocus dlle^hfaidh a maith a n-olc is in lo sin, oens berthar iarnm do purtt bethad hi fr eturIU ' 
gnuisi Dl tri bhithshir. — Adamnan. P ethad “ “Marcus 

2. A.D. 1066.— Rfitla mhongach, ingnadh adhbhal, do fhaicsin is in aer di» tu--. ■ 
Minchiise hie post Kal. Mai, Co xxiii fnirre. Ro he a mfid ocus a soille’co n-SZ 
dame cor ha esca, ocus co cend cethre la bai and. Gilla-Bruidi mac Dn m k!;i! 
Tighemam mic Halghahg, mic Neill Ui Rnairc, ri Breifne, do mh!hadh“o mhac (Sms! 

T a' n‘ ti 9 ?° anT rt ’ 1 ™ 1 - en 0 I)umlla Mh»ir ar Loch mac n-En— 

3. A.D. 1531. — Sloigheadh las an Iustis Saxanach, le h-Iarla Cliille dara a™« 

Gaoidhel Ereann h-i d-Tir n-Eoghain ar tharraing Ui Dhomhnaill ague Neffl Oig Ui M 
agns Sleachta Aodha Ui Neill, agus Tir Eoghain do losgadh leo 6 Dhhn Gal coh-AbhahTn 
mhoir. Caislen nua I’hoirt-an-Fhailleagain do hhriscadh i™. d„tl„;„l, ni . . amn 
Moicheirghe do chreachlosgadh las an sluagh ishin, agus Mnineachdu dThtehM "u 
for a g-cionn. O'Domhnaill agus NiaU do dhol h-i |-ce! m tXath Gh! ^ ami 
Cinn-ard, agns caisttn Chinn-aM do bhriseadh leo. oS!!!! SI 1 ™ 1° 
dirimhe rt a n-ucht, co ndr Mmhsat dol thairis sin h-i d-Tir n-Eoghato co ro imm;!? 
sloigh sin dia d-tiglnbh leath ar leath gan sith gan osadh ag Ua Neill riu FihJm °\ na 

4. Do gheibh fos Stanihurst locht L htariSLnlumibf 

h-Eireann; pdheadh is rongnadh hom mar fnair aim ffiin Jocht d'fhaghfiil ion! a™ 
nachar thing ceachtar diobh, na an teanga 1 n-a raibh ealadha .o-nrli kinu™ ji • ° us 
m-beith dho ftin ainhhfiosach "san Ghaoidlilg fa teSiga Sd? ag !?!!!' ll 
breitheamhnas tuaitbe agns an leigheas scriobhtha. Oir ni raibh a? chnmas dSm 
breitheamhnas no an leigheas do leighoadh ’san teangain i-na rabhadar, agus dS leighthidhe 
dho lad, ni raibh tuigse aige orra; agus measaim d'a reir sin sur ab Smarm ill j". 
diomoladh an da ealadhain do laudhamar, agus dail an daill do dhiomolfadh dn+li & a 

S T r >-a”4a^do!a“SafdrdS 

do bhngh nach bh-faiceann ceachtar diobh; mar an g-ceadnanior hh’ fheidir leision breith’ 

« -.‘axyaaii 

1. Repeat the general rule which regulates the modem Irish orthography. 

2 . Explain the nature of aspiration and eclipses in Irish grammar. When does eolinsis 

take place in nouns, and when in verbs ? vvnen does eciipsis 

3. Decline the noun fear, a man, with and without the article an 

4. Decline the noun grian, the sun, with and without the article. 

5. Decline the noun suit, an eye, with the adjective gorm, blue, 
b. How are the degrees of comparison formed? 

7. What are the usual initial changes in verbs? 

8. How many tenses in the indicative mood of the Irish verb ? 

9. Describe the difference between the verbs is and td 

co!?™ m3ny irregUlM TerbB 310 tber0 ' and “ Wbat does tMr Regularity principally 
11. How are adverbs formed? 

^ tbe natural order of an Irish sentence? 
i ^ ^ ad i ec ^ ve .pl ac ed before its substantive ? 

wu 11 cloes .. tl1 ? adjective not agree with its substantive ? 
lfi ww Pfl Culiant 7 of construction is observable in the infinitive mood of Irish verbs? 
16. What influence have prepositions on the initials of nouns when the article is prefixed- 
a 1rpl?n,° f T0rbS Wben tbe relatire i8 expressed understood ? r ^ 1Ce P ' 
strnction™! & f ° U ° Wms sent ™«. quote the grammatical rules which regulate its con- 

- Ni fhua.ciueadh fo'n n-grhin le n-ah annsa ceart ina Eireannaigh. 

5th October , 1852, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Botany — Examiner, George J. Allman, M.D. 

I. What is the primordial utricle of Hugo Mohl? How would’ you proceed to demou- 
cellwaU and State 1U What res P ect its c ^ em ical constitution differs from that of the proper 
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2. What is meant hy the term symmetry, as applied to the flower? „ d • 

3. What is the true biological distinction between analogy and affinity? ana gi 

examples to illustrate this distinction. _ , M rpsnectivelv. 

i Describe the inflorescence in Dorsteraa, a-ucifera,, been explained 

S. How has the departure from symmetry, m the flower of the vnmjera,, 
bv reference to the alleged phenomenon of cfumzatim. an exam . 

Y What is the difference between a sporadic and an endemic plant 6 

Pl T° What are the geographical limits of the natural ord pl ora ? 

8. Enumerate some of the genera most characteristic o 

ZOOLOGY. 

9 What is meant by the expression water-vascular-system ? and give an example of 

itBelf “ the 

which of the sub-kingdoms of animals do you refer the Cirrhipodaf and state 

TKWfflassswft® 

^Describe generally the geographical distribution d : the ; in i and mention 

the region where the hollow-horned ruminants acquire their maximum. 

5th October, 1852, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

A lgebua AKU Pmum TmaoKOKKinr. -Examiner, John Mulcahy, LL.B. 

1 Develop — by the method of indeterminate coefficients. 

i. Explain the logarithmic method of finding the sum « the ^ ^ drat ; Ci , 

a ^-l-O, deSmine those of the equation 

6 Prove that the sum of the *■ powers of the roots of tide equation^ when l is an 
, ib. k-l.k-2... .5+1 „ w ben his even, h being m both cases less 

odd number, and - n ^ ^ * r 

*7* state and prove Sturm’s Theorem for finding the total number of real roots of a given 

equation which is snpposed t< in Cardan’s formula for the solution of 
8. The quantity ^“der the Sign of the square root ^ determ ine the exact form of 

showwhatmaybe the 

degree^of tbe^eral^geequa|uon^— p es between 2 and 3. Find it to three 

Pl ?f 1°/ a ** *“ ^ * ** fte 

probability of its happening at least h times in n trials. 

12 Given ithe present value of £1, receivable at the end of a year i show how 
pute' by means of a table of mortality, the present value of an annuity of £A, to expir 
with the last of two persons, whose ages are given. g &<j 

13. Prove Wallis’s formula, -g=- 5 3 . 5 . 5 . 7 . &c. . , 

14 The roots of the equation^*. * ^ ! =0, are comprised in one expression, and 

maybefouudbyaidofatrigonometacal^.^ ^ dmwhow the 

18. Provelog. (n + !/;- lo S 1,l+ 2 M V2i>+y 3 V2t»+S/r ' 

“t.XleS 

17. Prove the formula 2 sm. A= 4yy/l +sm. xAjy v l sm. an, 

%°Expand cos. ■» in terms of cosines of multiples of *, » b«ng a positive integer, and 
find th? corresponding expansion of sin. *a! when n is eve . jj g 
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ea October, less, 8 o' clod, a.m. 

S<™ «, THK D m-M Calculus Examiner, Jol m Mulcaky, LL D 
focus, r in S C^rr?the 6 n,rc ^ ^ ^ »»d the 

whoso (liffereiice shall equl “to o?thf smiS® * glTe “ ° ffiptic 1 nadrant into two arcs, 
maximum nnles^T^S^^e’VtS^ne^^ 6 * Sh °^ tLat there be no 

%u4lT;t“ te *“* ^ value of the fraction, ^ 

6. Give Newton’s proof that in an ellipse round the focus = L 

8. It u ana v be functions ; of *, prove Leibnits's formula- 

d ~^^pi+ r .pi . <L^ + r:Szi . ±1 . d’_-u A 

' 10 ^ 0 ^ 1 + 1 )!^!“/ , Jheucp deduce the devlfopmtt */(.+*, „+*). 

!&, « “> **» * - *• *« - W logarithms, 

d „ ■ “ homogeneous function of any number of variables, *, y. a, &c„ «| « + 

“ bdDS tie <I<!S1 ' e0 ° f i0m0scneit y- Ke T™-ed proof, 
independent variablcs^lnd f YbeW^ 0 " * p nd y . are jessed in terms of two new 

T-a+16g7® e na! = 1 - 

A. A.. 



Assuming tan. „ A ]i r+A a a,'+A^*+& c ., pr0Te that A A„_, 

A. - 1 “ +1 2 ~«.3.4 Tis - 0 ’ 



-2s 3 . ... 2 ,i+2 .3 ... . (2lr+i)’ 

.^Cons.dering a differential as an infinitely small increment, prove A. f b t x dx _ 

t 7 Mependent rf * •—* <* ^ 

“tl^+Q^ 



1. Find /- 

2. Find / 



OcioSer, 1852, 2 oWoc£-, 

^Integral Calculus.— Examiner, John Mulcahy, LL.D. 



x 3 + 1 

d.v 



(.l+by^/i +x~cc* 

■ l ££ £ TalM ° f Si - * - - •*»*. integration of^ ' 

is an .odd number. *• C ° 8 ' • rto /‘t—"'cos." **, and perform the final integration when v. 
■. «.. Tind./ ' ( £ 

(l'+^yi-V • 

i; ft. tFipd f~~, '.U-£_ _i 

x -#•-# + l‘ ' •■•' 
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7. What is the condition of integrability of the expression, M <2 # + N <2 y ? When this 
condition is satisfied, how is the integration effected ? 

8 . Find the expression for J n X d x n in terms of simple integrations. What does it be- 
come when X=0 ? 

9. Given a differential equation between two variables, the complete integral can be 
found in the form of a series by the aid of Maclaurin’s Theorem. Prove this, and hence 
show that when M d x + N d y is not an exact differential, a factor y always exists such 
that p(M dx + N d y) is an exact differential. 

10. The equation dy + ~Pydx—Xy n dx, where P and X are functions of a;, maybe 
reduced to d u + P' u d x = Q d x. Prove this, and show how to integrate the latter equation. 

1 1 . Integrate the equation (.r + + x 



12. The integration of. the equation + P + ^ x n -° + &C ’’ + ^ V ~ 0 ma Y 
reduced to the solution of an algebraic equation, when P, Q, &c., and U are constants. 
Prove this, and show how the form of the integral must he modified in the case of a pair 
of equal or imaginary roots. 

13. Integrate the equation, 0 =< J~, + 2 *3 + &C ’’ in fi nitum ' 

d 1 y . d y . . d‘ y . 

14. Integrate the equations,^, — 4= — + 4 y - x , and + n y- cos. m x. 

15. Integrate the simultaneous equations , ( -^ + ax + by = 0,^-^ + a! x +b'y = 0. 

16. Explain the mode of integrating the equation Q = R, in which P, Q, and 

R, are functions of x, y, z, and give the theory of the process. 

17.. Integrate the equations, x ^ + z^+y = 0, and sec. + a ~^~ z co ^ V’ 

18. Integrate the equation,* ^ + 2 = and verify the result by the 

elimina tion of the two arbitrary functions. 

7 th October, 1852, S o'clock, a.m. 

Geometry of Two Dimensions. — ’Examiner, John Mulcahy, LL.D. 

1 . Give the geometrical analysis of the following problem : — To describe a circle so as to 
pass through a given point and touch two given circles. 

2. Given the equations of two right fines referred to obhque axes of co-ordinates ; tind 
the expression for the tangent of the angle at which they intersect. 

3. Let r be the radius vector, and p the corresponding perpendicular upon the tangent 

to any plane curve ; prove that the radius of curvature at the extremity of r = -^, and 

apply the formula to the ellipse. . . .. 

4. The middle points of the diagonals of a complete quadrilateral he in one right line. 

Re^quked^th^piOu^ ^ & po j nt> f rom which, if we draw perpendiculars to the three sides of 
a given triangle, the triangle formed by joining their feet shall have a given area. 

6 . If any two circles, x and y, be described to cut three given circles ; and if two 
triangles be formed whose sides coincide with the common chords, found by taking x and 
y respectively with the three given circles, the intersections of the corresponding sides lie 
on one right fine. 

7 . If the equation of a central conic be Ax'+^xy+Cy^+f- 0 , the lengths of its semi- 

axes are given by the equation (4AC-BV+^ A +C-Bcos. w) P s +4/ s sin. s u/ = 0, to being 
the angle under the axes of co-ordinates. . 

8 . Find the expression for the area of an ellipse, in terms of the co-efficients ol its 
general equation, referred to any axes of co-ordinates. 

9. Given the general equation of the second degree : find, 1st, the equation of the polar 
of a given point ; 2 nd, the condition that the locus becomes two right fines. _ 

10. Find the locus of the pole of a given right fine, with respect to a conic of which four 

points are given. . , 

11. Considering an ellipse as the locus of the vertex of a triangle, ot which the base and 
sum of the sides are given ; prove geometrically, 1 st, that the bisector of the external verti- 
cal angle is a tangent to the ellipse. 2nd. That the locus of the foot of a perpendicular, 
drawn to the tangent from one of the foci is a circle. 3rd. That the polar reciprocal of the 
ellipse, with respect to a circle having its centre at one of the foci, is another circle. 

12. Given four points, such, that each of them is exterior to the triangle formed by the 

other three ; prove that the locus of the centres of all the central conics, which can be 
described through them, is a hyperbola ; and prove that its asymptotes are parallel to the 
diameters of two parabolas, which can be drawn through the four points. . 

13. Considering the evolute of an ellipse as the envelope of all the normals, find its 

equation referred to the axes of the ellipse as axes of co-ordinates. _ , 

14. The locus of the intersection of tangents to a parabola containing a given angle, is 



dn ~ 2 y , 
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givS^gle. ^ th6 Same f0 ° M ani d!leCtrix ' “ d Wi0Be contain double the 

15. Let two loci of the 3rd degree intersect in nine points ■ nrove tint smv i 

of the 3rd degree which passes through eight of the points, pisses also through th? ninth 
Pascal s theorem follows at once from this. ° xne nm “- 

16. Let 2 be the number of ordinary double points, and k the numhpr nf 

hX n -l)^-ar™ that tie degre ° ° f " B P ° la,r reCiF1 ' 0Ca1 ' to any conic, 

tw of 

be*.2££ the ^ ° f CUrratUre a ‘ 8117 ^ ° f a P™e the evolute to 

7 th October , 1852, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Geometry of Three Dimensions, and Spherical Trigonometry ,— Examiner 
John Mulcahy, LL.D. ’ 

1. Prove that properties relating to angles at one of the foci of a conic mav be dedonod 
from those of angles at the centre of a circle by means of the method ofprmltLn d 

2. If R be the radius of curvature at any point of a curve of double curvature whose arc 
is s, prove R - — — 

v- (d-xY + {d-yY + (d*zf - (d?s)* 

the 3 s ®rdrfnaj“n° f “ d ° f d *» ta ^ fcd the “h* * the place and 

4. Knd the equation of a plane through three given points, and when the result is 
cleared of fractions, explain the geometacal signification of the four constants, the Mes of 
co-ordmates bemg supposed rectangular. e axes 01 

6. Given the equations of two right lines referred to three rectangular axes of co-ordi 

nates, find the expression for the shortest distance between the lines. C ° 0 (1 

sos 6 ' ? J° ve tiie ictem nnation of a system of principal chords in all surfaces of the 
second degree depends on a cubic equation. eb 01 Tme 

7. When the surface is central this cubic immediately determines tbe species of the «nr 

face, and its roots determine the lengths of the three semi-axes L ° SUr " 

8. Determine the solid content of an ellipsoid in terms of its semi-axes 

9. Prove the existence of two sets of rectilinear generatrices of any hyperboloid of one 

S:ty th^K° f the p ™ ipal planes^are tangents 1 1 Z 



10. If a surface whose equation is of the form — ■ V 

B. + R + h 



iv iv + A + = 1 ( whe i-e hand hare 

given positive quantities and h < k) is to be described through a given point prove that 

* “ ft* CUblC TZ n P* 10 ?? T °Z aie ° ne P°*U » «eoon P d beiween 0 ani 

4, .and a third between -hand ~k. Explain the geometrical meaning of this result 
the co-ordinates being supposed rectangular. b 01 xms resuit ’ 

. ?/ 



q+jj an -d, in plane of x y, let an 
y* 

— - 1, and, in plane of x z, an 



11. Let the foregoing equation he written-^ 

ellipse he constructed having the equation —— 4 . —^1 

P-R + Q-R 

hyperbola whose equation is _ l . then : 

L Each of these conics is the locus of the vertices of right cones wliioh stand on the 

2 ' K sS e ri,i°1lit1onTm fr r ? P0int U J>°? ^ plane with respect to the 

pSne of hSto??? t ,°? ); CeS ® f tlle P er P en dicnlar and plane on the 

Sh respecfto that co “ ^ m P ° le aad *** 

•12, Find the equation of the envelope of the surface whose equation is — + + — = 1 

to gi“n)° be “ S COn ” ee * ei ty the °° nditi0n - «” + 4 "+ <’"=*"• («. «, and k are suppoTod to 

thahheToras Of rtf® Z ratio , ot . tIle si ™s of the sides of a spherical triangle, prove 
that the locus of the vertex is a spherical conic —i.e., the curve of intersection of a sobers 
with a concentric. cone of the second degree. inrersecnon or a spnere, 

one hj of tto to °1 “ right ‘“ gle . i8 fixed ' while itB piano turns on a given right line. If 
the slfond devrefl e !fn1d'' f ™ ■ 8 T* pIa ? e ' P™'’ 6 that the other ^ descri ^ a “ne of 

tne second degree, and determine the cycho pUnes of the cone. 

the ' SDtore h 5 n ^m lT Z£ e tT e Fr ,°P osed ' f. hose sides are ™ a ll compared to the radius of 
anrie P s^ T dtoinSd^ l 1 ‘ s , an « 1 ? 8 °? e - third »f toe spherical excess be subtracted, the 

“noth -to ^ttosT of C 7 d take / f0 [ ti08 ? of a P^c triangle whose sides are equal in 
application P P ° Sed . s r hencal trian « le . Prove this/ and state its practical' 

wiritoS formula > a ” d apply it to correct, for 

parallax and refraction, the observed angular distance of the moo'n and a fixed star:^ 
T or.;^ a - c oe. [b-c) -eos. a 
sin. b, gin. c. 
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». In any spherical triangle, sm.-lc- sin. (-*(<• + 6) + #) sin. (i(«+ »)-«). « being an 

auxiliary angle such that 8m.’0 = sin. a sin. b cos^C. Apply this to End the angle sub- 
tended by two objects at the sun, given their heliocentric latitudes and longitudes. 

* 18 Given any two right lines, by means of their projections on two given planes at right 
angles to ^n eT another \a,& in descriptive geometry), show how to find, grapMcally, the 
position and magnitude of a right line perpendicular to both. 

8th October, 1852, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Latin Composition. — Examiner, Bunnell Lewis, A.M. 

AnThere Icannot but congratulate ourselves in this place on those habits of careful 
sifting and analysis which we either have, or ought to have, gained from our classical studies. 
Tak/any large work of a classical historian, and with what niceness of attention have we 
been accustomed to read it. How many books have we consulted m illustration of its 
grammatical difficulties; how have we studied our maps to become familiar with its 
f eograohv ' what various aids have we employed to throw light on its historical allusions, 
fn lvery office or institution casually named ; on all points of mihtary detail, the dm-o™ 
of the army the form of the camp, the nature of the weapons and engines used m battles 
or in sS; or on all matters of private life, points of law, of domestic economy of general 
usages mid manners ! In this way we penetrate an ancient history by a thousand 
we 'explore every thing contained in it ; if some points remain obscure, they stand apart 
from the rest— for that very reason distinctly remembered— the very page in which they 
occur is familiar to us. 

^d 7 Wor^e S Tattend efe&ons; amidst the very busiest 
efforts of the campaign, overt* &&S rSItaltoSSSi’S 
S/sScS^to 6 the'uSortunate administration of a predecessor, with an army of raw 
or ill- disciplined men. 

Translate into Latin Elegiacs : 

Oh, fond attempt to give a deathless lot. 

To names ignoble, born to be forgot! 

In vain, recorded in historic page, 

They court the notice of a future age : 

Those twinkling, tiny lustres of the land 
Drop one by one from fame’s neglecting band ; 

Lethean gulfs receive them as they full. 

And dark oblivion soon absorbs them all. 



Translate 



8th October, 1852, 2 o'clock , p.m. 

Latin Verse. — Examiner, Bunnell Lewis, A.M. 

(A.) Virgil. — jEneid, Book VIII. 

Hiec inter tumidi late maris ibat imago 
Aurea, sed fluctu spumabant c ferula cano ; 

Et circum avgento clari delphines in orbem 
iEquora verrebant caudis, sestumque secabant. 

In medio classes seratas, Actia bella, 

Cernere erat ; totumque instructo Marte videres 
Eervere Leucaten, auroque effulgere ductus. 

Hinc Augustus agens Italos in prcelia Caesar _ • 

Cum patribus, populoque, penatibus et magms dis, 
Stans celsa in puppi: geminas cui tempora flammas 
Laeta vomunt, patriumque apentur vertice sidus. 
Parte alia ventis et dis Agrippa secundis 
Arduus agmen agens : cui, belli insigne superbum, 
Tempora navali fulgent rostrata corona. 

Hinc ope barbarica variisque Antonius armis 
Victor ab Aurora; populis et litore rubro 
/Eevptum viresque Orientis et ultima secum 
Bactravehit; sequiturque, nefas 1 iEgyptia conjux. 
Una omnes mere, ac totum spumare, reductia 
Convulsum remis rostrisque tridentibus, aequor. 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT ON THE CONDITION AND PROGRESS 

Alta petunt : pelago crcdas innare revulsas 
Cycladas, aut montes concurrere montibus altos: 

Tanta mole viri turritis pnppibus instant. 

Stuppea flamma manu telisque volatile ferrum 
Spargitur ; arva nova N eptunia ccede rubescunt. 

Regina m mediis patrio vocat agmina sistro ; 

Necdum etiam geminos a tergo respicit angues. 



(B.) Horace.— Odes, Book IV. 

Quid debeas, o Roma, Neronibus, 
Testis Metaurum flumen et Hasdrubal 
Devictus et pulcher fugatis 
Ille dies Latio tenebris, 

Qui primus alma risit adorea, 

Dirus per urbes Afer ut Italas 
Ceu flamma per tmdas vel Eurus 
Per Siculas equitavit undas. 

Post boc secundis usque laboribus 
Romana pubes crevit et impio 
Vastata Pcenorum tumultu 
. Eana Deos habuere rectos, 
Dixitque tandem perfidus Hannibal: 
Cervi, luporum prosda rapacium, 
Sectamur ultro, quos opimus 
Fallere et effugore est triumpbus. 
Gens, qnse cremato fortis ab Ibo 
Jactata Tuscis asquoribus, sacra, 
Natosque maturosque patres 
Pertulit Ausonias ad urbes, 

Dpris ut ilex tonsa bipennibus 
Nigrm feraci frondis in Algido, 

Per damna, per credes ab ipso 
Ducit opes animumque ferro. 

Non Hydra secto corpore firmior 
Vinci dolentem crevit in Herculem, 
Moustrumve submisere Colcbi 
Majus Ecbionifeve Thebte. 

Merses profundo, pulcbrior exiet ; 
Luctere, multa proruet integrum 
Cum laude victorem geretque 
Proelia conjugibus loquenda. 



(C.) Juvenal.— Sat. III. 

Da, fasten Rorase tarn sanctum, quam fait hospes 
Wunums Id®, : procedat vel Numa, vel qui 1 
bervavit trepidam flagranti ex ajde Minervam ■ 
xrotenus ad ccnsum, de moribus ultima fiet 
Qmestio. Quot pascit servos f quot possidet agri 
“ a ? 9 u ? m “ ulta magnaque paropside coenat ? 
Quantum quisque sna mnnorum servat in area, 
Tantnm labet et fldei. J urea licet et Samothracum 
it nostrorum aras ; contemnere fulmina pauper 
Creditur atque Deos, Dis ignoscentibuB ipsis. ^ 
yrnd quod materiam priebet causasque jocorum 
Omnibus hie idem, si feeda et scissa lacerna, 
bi toga sordidula est, et rupta calceus alter 
■rede patet; vel si consuto vulnere crassum 

S num ostondit non una cicatrix? 
babet infebx paupertas durius in se, 
yuam quod ridiculos homines fac.it. Exeat, inquit, 
oi pudor est, et de pulvino surgat equestri, 

Gujus res legi non sufficit, et sedeant hie 
Genonum pueri quocumque in fornice nati. 

-nic plaudat nitidi prasconis filius inter 
1 innirapi cultos juvenes, juvenesque lanistie. 
bic libitum vano, qui nos distinxit, Otboni. 
k,uis gener bic plaeuit censu minor, atque puellje 
barcmulis impar ? quis pauper scribitur lieres ? 
^uando in consilio est JSdibbus ? • Agmine facto 
Debuerant olim tenues migrasse Quirites. 

Gaud facile emergunt, quorum virtutibus obstat 
Res angusta domi ; sed Romae durior ilhs 
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Translate : 



Conatus : magno hospitium miserabile, magno 
Servorum ventres, et frugi cceriula magno. 

Fictilibus crenave pudct, quod turpe negavit 
Translatus subito ad Marsos mensaraque Sabeilam ; 

Contentusque illic veneto duroque cucullo. 

1. Write a short essay on the character of Virgil, as a poet. 

2. Mention some of Bentley’s emendations of Horace, and the arguments by 

T^ofeTuvenal’s lines on Revenge. Explain tie word, abaca, aliptes, schcenobates, 
stemma, cpirhedium, naulum, siparium, triscurria. aluta. , . ( . as ; on 

4. When was Terence born ? Who were his chict contemporaries ? On ™ at . 
was the Adelphi exhibited? Describe the principal metres used by Terence, and giv 
examples. 

9 th October, 1852, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Latin Prose. — Examiner, Bunnell Lewis, A.M. 

(A.) Cicero. — In Verreji Actio Secunda, Lib. I. 

Hie tu fortasse eris diligens, ne quam ego horam de meis legitimis hom : 
nmni temnore auod mihi lege concessum est, abusus oro, querore : deum atque hornmum 
fi“^brc“cumvo!iri C. Verrem, quo d accusator noht bamd.u 
dicere. Quod mihi lex mea causa det, eo mihi non uti non licebit ? Nam aceusandi m 
tompus mea causa datum est, ut possom oratioue mea crirnma causamque exphciute. Hoc si 

mmmmm 

isti turpe sibi existiment, non primo judicare. 

(B.) Livy. — Boot XXII. 

prSr^^ 

MHH 

(C.) Tacitus Annals, Boon I. 

At theatri lioentia, proximo 

simulacra libertatis senatui prmbebat. « e fas Tiberio infringero dicta ejus. 

immunes verbermn histriones quondam vcspo. de at, neque la ™ 'J is J™ 
De mode lucaris et adversus lasemam fan orum bl ? eTO eqnites 

SScWa“^m fa theatre speetareutur , et spectantium immodestiam 

Augusto petentibus Hispams^rmissum, 
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datumque in omnes provincias exemplum. Centesimam renim venalium, post bella dvili, 
lnstitutam, depreeante populo, edmt Tiberius militare ajrarium eo subsidio niti 
imparera onen rem publicam, nisi ricesimo militias anno veterani dimitterento rS 
mjwSS-mif 1 * 101118 ma 6 C0 “ Sulta ’ <lmb “ S sedecim stipendiorum finem expresserant, aboHta 

1. Write abort accounts of the principal speakers in Cicero's Dialogues De Orators 

When was this work composed ? 6 uldWIe - 

2. How does Cicero, in tbe Tusculan Disputations, translate into Latin the words 

f **??. ™, flurry a, puuc is, Kanin, What distinction does he make between 

invidia and mvxdentia ? cu 

• 3. Translate : — 

Ita jussisfci, opinor, ipsum in tabulas referre: Bmc omnia signa Praxitelis, Myronis 
Polycleti HS VI. MILL, et io Verri vendita svnt. Recita ex tabulis. Tabvlje Heii’ 
Juvatme, h»o prseclara nomma artificum, quae isti ad cselum ferunt, Yerris lestiraatione sic 
concichsse. Cupidmem Praxitehs HS cioioc. Profecto hinc natum est, Mato emere auam 
rogare. ’ * 

Express these sums in English money. 

authors” 116 th<! C, “ ef WOlk8 ° f Pc,lydel ™’ and 1 uoto some no ‘ ioes of Ms style by ancient 

4. Write explanatory notes on extract (B). 

5. What is known of the life of Tacitus? What period did his Annals comprise? 
.Narrate the events to which the words “ proximo seditionis” in (C) refer. 



9th October, 1852, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Greek. — Examiner, Charles Mac Donall, A.M. 

I- — 1. Translate jEschylus — Prometheus Vinctus, 801-818. 

Totou-o fi iv a oi touto fipovpiov Xeyoi. 

SXXrjv S' aKovoov Sva^epij Qeuipiav 
b^varopovg yup Zr/vbg atcpayelc Kvvag 
ypijirag ipvXa^ai, rdv re povvwira orparbv 
Apipacrirbv 'nriropapov' , o'i xpvrroppvrov 
oiKOVaiv apt/ii vapa TlXovrotvog irbpov 

, rovroig oil pi) irsXa%e. rtjXovpov Si ytjv 

f}£cig, KeXaivbv ipiiXov, o'i irpbg rjXlov 
vaiovai xtiyaig, ivBa irorapog AlOioxf/. 
rovrov Trap’ byfiag ep<j>\ eiog uv i&icy 
Karapaopov, ev6a HvPXlvuiv bpu>v airo 
'Lqm oe-rrrbv TfeXXog evirorov peog. 
ovrbg a bSwoei ri)v rpiytovov ig \06va 
NnXurn', ou or) n)v puKpav diroiKtav, 

'lot, ireirptorai aoi re nai rsKvoig leriaai. 
tojv S' ei rt aoi \j/eX\6v re nai Svoevperov, 
t'lra.vaSiirXaZe, max aapUg bcpdvQave' 
cxoXrj Si irXetiov ») OeXui irdpeori pot, 

j2. State and elucidate fully — the derivation or composition of <ppovpiov,—rrjXovp6v,r— 
vo/ia, Karataapov or jcarataQpbv,— ciKpayeTg, — A lOloip, with the usage of which in this passage 
collate the Homeric Aiyvrrog, — ypycippmov, with which, in reference to inceptive p, compare 

evpvrov, ayvopvrov, &C. 

^ 3. (a) What view do you take of the geographical notices in the Prometheus Vinctus? 
(o) How has the line, #£ac S’ 'Y&purrriv irorapov ov if/evZoiwpov, been interpreted ? And 
what hypothesis of certain ancient Philosophers, concerning the origin of proper names, 
has it been thought to illustrate ? 

What theory respecting the Titan- war, or world-strife, does JEschylus seek to evolve? 
And how, in harmony with this, does he conceive the character of Prometheus, his destiny, 
and his relations to gods and men ? 

5. .What association of ideas appears to have suggested the episode of Io’s wanderings 

in this drama ? r ° 

6. Is the early or late position of this play, relatively to the other relics of ^Eschylus’ 
genius, determined — whether by the number of actors requisite for its representation, or in 
any other way ? 

7. What is known about the other two plays which entered into the Promethean trilogy, 
and the satyr-drama which was appended to it.? 

( a ) What Sicilian words or forms have been pointed out in tbe Prometheus Vinctus? 
(6) How oftenj and under what circumstances, does the author appear to have visited Sicily ? 

II- — 1- Translate Sophocles — CEdipus Coloneus, 668 — 718. 

’Ebiinrov, Kkve, ragSe xibpag 
'Ikov ra Kp&nara yag iirao\a, 
rbv dpyijra KoXwvov, evO’ 
a Xlyeia pivvperai 
OapUZovoa paXiar driSHtv 
xXtopaZg bird P&aaaig, 
rbv oivdir' & vixovoa. Kiotrbv 
Kai rbv aParov Qtffi 
tpvXXaSa pvpidicapirov avijXiov 
dvr/vepov re iravriov 
Xsiptiivwv W b Panxiurag 
, ■ del Aiovvcog ipparevei 

9eaig dppmoXHv nOrivaig. 
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6dXX« S’ obpaviag bir’ ayvac 
6 KaXXiporpvg k ax' r/uap M 
yaptuaaog, peyaXaiv GeaXv 
' &pxciiov areipawp’ , 8 rS" 

Xpvcavytfc icpSicoc' ovS' avirvai 
xpfjvai pivvdovoiv 
Kiipaov vopaSeg peiQpuv, 

& XV ailv lir ypan 

wKuroEog ireSitov kmviaotrtu 

aKiipartp Kiiv 5 pfil>V 

are pvovxov x^ovig' oiioi Movaav 

Xopoi viv arrearvyryaav, oiiSk 

vaua&viog ’AtbpoSira. , 

eanv 5’ olov iyu yds ’Aaiag ovk liramuuj, / 

oiiS" iv ra peyaXp Aiopidi vaaip TleXoirog iruiirore p\aarov 

Avrevp aYt’-p^rov avroiroiov 

iyxiw (popr\pa Saiuiv, , 

a T-i/us QaXXtt psyiara X“P?> , 

yXavKdg iraiSorpotpov <pb\\ov, eXaiag’ 

ro usv rig ovrc vtapbg oiire ytipai , „ » n 

armaivuv dXiuoei x l P l rrepaag' o yitp aiiv opmv kvkXos 

Xevaaei viv UoaiovAibg 

yd yXavKWTTig AGava. 

dXXov S’ atvov eyio parpoiroXei r gtoe Kpanaroy, 

Sipov rou peyaXov Salpov og, £^7relv, avxnp a /“V 

evnrrrov, evirwXov, eyOaXctaaov. 

5> iraZ Kpot'ov, ai i yap viv £t’e 
roS 1 elaag *vxvp’< °- va & Hotmoav, 

'lirirounv rbv diuarnpa yaXivov 

mwrattfi ra«cS£ Kriffac ayuMiC- , - 

d S’ evrjperpog iieirayX’ &Xia X £pcn irapanropeva irXara 
OpwoKee, Tuiv iicaroprruouv 

IStlpytiuiv cikoXovGoq. 

. 2. (a) Translate the statement of Hutarch : 

frX ^XZZSaZ Sroninstanoes of rthe case, “ p^sagesTn thfpTay 

. tolf wMdrriS aUudeTo 8 O^HX^Vnd 'also tg 
q ( , a '\ Date the first representation oi toe p la y> y , q r , T j inf >i ea (c) Name Ms 

t0 ? e ^K 0 ^rism:L^.fe, w. ; ^0 by ^ ™ « 

vm-w; and by Vys, mythical, induced the poet to glorify, in 

therstage employed in tMs drama? 

6. (a) How many actors must— and liow n y prota „ on i Bt _the denter agonist, —the 

tntagomst ? 7c)^Name7n7emi^eu 8 performei'S of whose histrionic powers Sophocles some- 

d 669, 6!0, 6n ’ 673, 674, 

677 (6) 66S, 678 ;-M 672 ;-(i) ™ ^ the lyrical portions of Attic tragedy 

W 8 cSi;3‘ a f r“^ &nnd®here ;-(c) give examples of various classes from the 

- ° 9 brtef notes ® n the ode, or^ointe^f^^toryTg®^ 



in— i. 



Translate Euripides— Medea, 184-203. 



A p&au ruS‘- arup <p6(ios el irelaio 
S'eairoLvav ipav 
UOY0OU Se xdpiv rvvo eiriSuaio. 
icairoi TOKaSog Sepypa. Xeaivrjs 

diroravpovrai Spuaiv, orav ns 

avQov 7 rpoiji£poiv ireXag oppatiy. 
anaiovg fit Xeyiov k oiiSkv n aopobg 
roiie irpoaGe Pporoi’S ovk ay upaprms, 
oiTivec vuvovg lirl pev GaXtaig 
erri r elXairivaig Kai irapa ouirvoiQ 
eiipovro, fiiov repnvag aKoag- 
orvylovg Si Pportiv ovSelgXvirag 
evpero uovop Kal ToXvxopooig 
JSttTc Trail £ iv, IK wv G&vaTOi 
Beivai re r«x al ofaXXovaiJapovg. 
icatrot rdSe pev icepSog Aiceiadai 
uoXiraiai fiporovg- iva 0 eySeiirvot 
Saireg, ri p&rrjv relyoyai pouv ; _ 

- T ' 0 Trapbv ydo Ix« rep^iv^atp avrov 

Sairbg irXitpiopa pporolaiv. 

' i • £ _ .i reference to tlie second and the 

.nlSa^ a lLS 6 a^ , ”eU «*lSfrflX3.g the terms -<X« 

wapot/uaxcic. E 2 
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® ^ ^ lemark S " SSe8ted * eithCT tb ° — • or tie phraseology of this pass™, 
2. Translate Euripides — Alcestis, 435-463. 

Q TlcXlov Quyarip, 

Xaipovoa poi tip 'Aica oouoiatv 
tov avaXtup iiIkop utKErtvoie. 
tirrui S’ 'Atoijij 8 peXay X ai Irae 
otoe, oe t i—L k to Tree 
irr/daXitp re yspui v 
VtKpOu0/iTti,e i£u, 

7ro\v Cl} iroAv Si) ywatie' apitrrav 

Xifivav ' AytpovTtuv 

napefoac iXary SiKioiry. 

iroXKa ert povcranoXoi 

fitXxjjovcu Kab' t—TUTovav r' optiav 

XtXyv tv t dXbpote icXtiovree vuvotr, 

jZiraprq, icuicXae uvikci Kapptiou 

irtpivltratrai topp. 

fiyvbe atipopkvae 

iravvbxov tnXdvae, 

Xurctp.utri r 1 ip dxJSiaic 'AOdvaic. 
roiav iXiTtg bavov- 
era poXTrdv ptXetov aoiSole. 
d& in' ifud piv th ), 

Svvat/iav cs tre iriuij/ai 
<p& 0 £ iX Ate a rtpupvurv 
Ktocurov peibptov 
norapitf vtpripy ti Ktoirtf. 

yap, <5 povu, to Xa yvvaiKwv, 
trv rov ccuTue trXae 
iromv o'vri adtj apuxjjai 
yvxuc Hi" Ada. 

a. Translate also. vv. 448-451, according to the conjectural reading . \ • 

explain K apveiov /irjv6c, ^ wicXac, < Spa ; and 

—Aft ™. V8 ; B 4 46'r r °' , 7 ac ’ - TS ' n iS 3, 

elhpsis, or of transition from ore construct^ iotki^"^^ ^ * 
3. Translate Euripides — Orestes, 34-52. 

'EvrciiBsv dypiy Zvpraiceic vamp rood 
rXypuiv 0 ptar ye ■ o Si ireatov iv SipvioiQ 
Ktlrat, ro ixyrpce o’ at pa vtv rpoxt/Xard 
mviaiaiv ovep&£ttv yip aiSovuai beat- 
Evpti’iSae. a'i royo' i$apiX\tbvTat poflm. 
tKTOVOt ot/toS' yprtp £§ orov a tj) ay ale 
bavoyrra pyryp ny pi Kabyyviorai SipaQ, 

^ oore alra 6i& ospye iSi^aro, 
ou Xoyrp' tSwKt xpiori • xXaviSitor 8’ ttru 
KputpOug, orav piv a to pa k ovtpiaOn vStrov, 

’ tptfpto v SaKpvtt, it or t oi Stpvitov air a 

Bpopaloe, moXoe io£ dirb friyov. 

. ?£ , Apyurtpve pyb ypag ariyaiQ, 

* • W Kvpi otyeccai, pyre irnoe^tovttv Tiva 

pnrpOKrovouvTu£- nvpia S’ ijS' yuspa, 

. ” V otoitmjjy^ov ’Apyeitov irSXt£, 

tl XP'I aavtlv vtb Xtvoiput irtrptouari, 

(3»X«v. 

tAirUa St Sy tip' t X opep ioert pj) Qavelv. 

■ feet ” “* by the trage- 

stooil ill the old editions, P P tb concurrence. (fi) How has vs. 499, as it 

, avroc Kant up lylvcro ur/rtpa Kravwv, 

boon corrected ? W What do you remarh upon vs. 20, as edited formerly- 

and as it stands now— Si' ° ff »»«u^»T>ac « xoc — 

, , , , . M«r s \„„ c EX t r,r- i Si KS.vr<u^ pae Xc> £ ! 

0 . (a) What is noticeable in the line— . 

(n\ r i , . Tv<pui£ atlptxe tXKr)irr6v > ovpaviav avoc 9 

be an anapmsT^ynyhef ^ th” th W fo *t ° S ° °!' V8 ' (printed abovis )' ,a I ‘b' 3 flr st foot 
caesura is almost always found? How haj vs. “^ff 1 ” a tnbrach > 38 “ 3p . «, what 

been emended ? yap eiXirreofieda irayyaXme onXoie , — 

i final r tiC u n ° tici,}S ” *¥*• “ ™- *»• 

ftyrpoKrovovvrae 1 10n com P oun, i verbs, is suggested by TpoxyXard and 

most of the prologues* of Euripides ?°° Ue ^ *^ ese ^ nes are extracted, as well as in 

rtomiUe" hat respects baTe ancient as well as modern critics considered this drama repre- 
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Wth October, 1852, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Greek — Examiner, Charles Mac Douall, A.M. 



I. — 1. Translate (a) Iliad. 22, 145-161. 

01 Si irapd oKonu}v Kai Iptvcdv r/vepoevra 
reixeog aiiv uniK kclt apaXirov ioaeiiovro, 

Kpuvvtli S' 'inavov KaXXippoio, tv9a re nijyat 
Soiai dvatoaovoi Sicapdvdpov Sivrjevrog. 

T) piv yap O’ vSar i Xiapip pin, dpipi Si nanvog 
yiyverai i% aiirijg, oig ei nvpog aidopivoio ’ 
i) S' trip)) Oepe'i rcpopiu i7Kvta yaXaZp 
i) \wvi ipuxPV ‘I vSarog k puaraXXip. 

tv9a S' sir' aiirauiv nXuvoi evpitg iyyiig eaaiv 
icakoi, Xatveoi, S0t iipara aiyuXSevra 
nXvveoKov Tptuaiv akoyoi KaXai ti Ouyarpe g 
to irpiv in tinf]vi]Q, npiv iXQeiv vlag ‘Axaiiov. 
ry pa napaSpapsrriv, ijievyivv, 6 S’ omaBe Suokiov 
npnaBe piv taOXog tQevye, Siiuxe Si piv piy’ dpeivoiv 
KapnaXipoig, inei oby ieprfiov oiiSi jioeirjv 
dpvuaOijv, ti re noaaiv didXia yiyverai avSpuiv, 
dXXa -ipi ipvx>'/g 9iov'"EKTOpog initoSapoio. 

(b) 24, 80-86. 

'H Si poXvfiSaivy hteXrj ig (3vao'uv upovasv, 
ij re Kar dypaiiXoio fSodg xepag ipfiejiavla 
epxcrai ibpytyrymv in' ix9uai sijp a ipipovoa. 
sips o’ ivi anffi yXafvpip Qertv, up<pi Si r dXXai 
t'ia9' opi/yepieg tiXiui 9tai i) S' ivi p'taayg 
nXaii popov oil naiSbg apupovog, og ol ipeXXev 
<p9iaea9' iv T poiy ipijiuikuKi, ri]X69i narpyg. 

(c) 24, 605-61T. 

Toi’c piv "AnSXXuiv nejivev an’ dpyvpioio fiioto 
Xoiopevog Kio/3y, rdg S"ApT(pig ioxtaipa, 
ovvtK apa Aijroi iadairero traXXinapyip' 

Sou!) tck mv, »/ S’ aiin) yeivaro noXXoug' 
t£i S’ apa, Kai Soul) nep L6vr‘, dnb navrag oXser tra\ . 
oi piv dp' ivvijpap leear' iv t/tovqi, oxide rig fjiv 
Karddibcu, Xaoi-g Si Xi9ovg noiyae Kpovioiv 
roiig o apa ry Sticdry Oa(/av 9toi Oiipavimveg. 
r) S’ dpa'aiTov pvfiaar’, iirei k ape SaKpuxiovira. 
vuv Si nov iv nirpytnv, iv ovpttriv oioniikoiaiv, 
tv SmbXip, 80i tpaoi tieawv ippevai ebvdg 
vvpipaiov, at r dp<p’ ’Ax^Xtliiov ippibaavro, 
iv9a Xi9og nep iovoa 9e&v ii e Kijiea niaati. 



Odys. 13, 237-249. 

tiriniog eig, Si £eTv’, rj Ti]X69tv eiXf/XovBag, 
ei Si) Tt/vSe re yaXav dvtipeai. obSe re Xiyv 
ovrco vSivvpog ionv I oaai Si piv pdXa noXAoi, 
i) jxiv 8 trot vuiovoi npog »;w r’ i)iXiov re, 
i)8‘ o cnroi peromatie no ri %6ipov r/epoevra. 
ijTOi piv Tpi/xeia Kai mix' innyXarog ionv, 
oiSe Xttjv Xvnprj, drop oi>8' eiipeia TtTVK-ai. 
iv piv yap ol oirog dOi/npa-og, iv Si re olvog 
yiyverai • aiei S' opfipop t%si Tt9aXvid r Upcrn- 
aiyiporog S’ dyaBij Kai [3ov(3oTog- tan piv 8Xij 
navroiri, iv S' apSpoi inytravoi n apiaaiv. 
rip toi, keiv, 'lOaKtie ye Kai ig Tpou/v ova p t/cet, 
rijv nep n jXou Qatriv 'AxaiiSog ippevai air/g. 

(e) 14, 21-38. 

ndp Si Kuveg Oi'ipeeaiv ioiKdreg aliv iavov 
reaaapeg, obg itipeibe av^ionje, opxapog dvSpibv. 
aiirbg S’ apfi ndStaaiv toig dpapioKe neStXa, 
rapvoiv lippa j3oe iov, ii/poig. ol Si Sr) aXXot 
ipxovr aXXvSig aXXog dp' dypopevotai ajieaaiv, 
oi rpeig' rbv Si re-aprov dnonpoerjKe noXivde 
trov dyepev pvr/aTijptnv iineotpiuXoioiv dvayKy, 
oifip' lepevoavreg Kpiiwv Kopeaaiaro 9upov. 

’E£a— ixrjc S’ 'OSvarja iSov Kuveg vXaKopwpoi. 
ol piv KeKXiiyioTeg iniSpapoV' aiinip 'OSvaaeyg 
e^ero Kepooaiivy, aKpnrpoy Si ol iKneae x^’pSg- 
iv9a kev ip Trap araBpio de iKeXiov n &9ev etXyog' 
dXXa avj3ioTtjg Sura no ai Kpamvinai peraaniov 
iaauT avd np69vpov, aKtiTog Si ol tKireae yetpog. 
rove piv bpoK\i)aag aeuev kv vag dXXvoig aXXov 
nvKVijaiv XiQiiSeaaiv o Si npogieiney avaKra- 

’12 yipov, i) oXiyov ae Kuveg SieSriXyaavro 
l%anivi)g, Kai r.tv poi iXeyx*iri v Kariyevag. 



2. Sketch the topography of the Troian champaign, locating the objects mentioned in the 

first extract. . . . . . - 

3. What data does the Odysseia afford for locating the isle described in the lourth 
extract ? Show whether they correspond or not with the characteristics of the modem 
Tftfl. lri 

4 Notice the ordinary rules of prosody, including the use of hiatus and ictus metricus, 
as exemplified in the above extracts. (6) Wherever the metre requires any letters (such 
as f, v, a, &c.,) to he either inserted or omitted, restore such archaic forms of words as are 
justified by analogy and tradition. . 

5. Illustrate, from the above extracts, some characteristics of Homeric phraseology ; as 
the use of pronouns, articles, prepositions, conjunctions, &c., &c. 

6. Express in Attic prose the sense conveyed in (a) Iliad. 22, 157-8 ; and ( b ) Iliad. 24, 
608— which you may try if you can amend without injury to the verse, (c) Punctuate, in 
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two distinct ways, Iliad. 24, 617. (d) What characteristic of Homeric style is illustrated 
by the mode in which the three hues, Odys. 14, 26-28, are attached to those preceding? 

7. Give derivations — which you may defend and illustrate in any case of doubt — for 
\idu$ecr<riv, ffKijxTpov, ov£wtt)q (adduce a Homeric synonyme, in which the first element is v- 
instead of av-), irXvvoi, apSpoi, opyayog, ofiGpog, kipat], KpvardXXtp, iyiyaryffiv, djJ.aE.iTbv, kptvebv, Kijpa 

(distinguish Kfjp), / ioeiyv , harjiov — tracing the shades of meaning assumed by the two last ; 

yXucpvpu, Xiapu, ay pavXaio, Xaiveoi, ItckXrj, ueikeXiov, upiifiovog, alowiXoiffiv, lo\iaipa, (nyaXoevra, viyiriog 
(notice its lengthened forms), (both the word used here and another), vi>wfxog (notice 
vuvvfivae among other forms), dOeo-tpctTog (discuss this fully), krijeravoi, kvyjpoEg, VKeptpidXoicnv, 
vXaicdyaipoi (also 16/ieopoi, ky^etri/jiupoi, &C.), cieik kXiov, upat irvoitn, irvKvtjmv ; — aXXvSig, izuirivijc, icap- 
iraXlpus, X [t)v (mark the quantity of i), and apa — two shorter forms of which you will give, 
and from which — as from each other — you will distinguish apa an Attic particle, and dpa a 
noun, in accent, quantity, and import. 

8. Parse fully dykysv and sypLev at; — slmiia, £.p£a€av!a, TEdaXvXa, — ytoopevog, dypofiivoitri, kekXI)- 
yovreg, [iETU(nr£)v, Tufivwv, byonXi'ierag, lakpvyiovrra (if you prefer Sak-pv plover a separately, say 
why) ; — nkipve, Seov (distinguish Sreuv), Kuye, tOpsxpE, apapuncE, rrXvi ' eokov, ladmcEro, diroTrpoet]KE 
iaavro, searo, eiaro, rirvisrai, yelva to, KOpEcraiaro, pyt'itra to, kppixravro, dpvvabrfv, dvetpeai. 

II. — Translate in Homeric Hexameters, 

Not that fair field 
Of Enna; where Proserpine gathering flowers, 

Herself a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 

Was gather’d, which cost Ceres all that pain 

To seek her through the world ; nor that sweet grove 

Of Daphne by Orontes and the inspired 

Castalian spring, might with this Paradise 

Of Eden strive ; nor that Nvseian isle 

Girt with the river Triton, where old Cham, 

Whom Gentiles Ammon call and Lybian Jove, 

Hid Amalthea, and her florid son 

Young Bacchus, from his stepdame Rhea’s eye ; 

Nor where Abassin kings their issue guard, 

Mount Amara, though this by some supposed 
True Paradise under the Ethiop line 
By Nikis’ head, enclosed with shining rock, . 

A whole day.’s journey high. 

Or in the Trimeter Iambics of Tragedy, 

Behold 

Where on the iEgean shore a city stands, 

Built nobly ; pure the air, and light the soil ; 

Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence ; native to famous wits 
Or hospitable ; in her sweet recess, 

City or suburban, studious walks and shades. 

See there the olive grove of Academe, 

Plato’s retirement, where the Attic bird 
Trills her thick-warbled notes the summer long ; 

There flowery hill Hymettus, with the sound 
Of bees’ industrious murmur, oft invites 
To studious musing ; there llissus rolls 
His whispering stream : within the walls then view 
The schools of ancient sages ; liis, who bred 
Great Alexander to subdue the world, 

Lyceum there, and painted Stoa next. 

11 th October , 1852, 2 o’clock, p.m. 

Greek — Examiner, Charles Mac Douall, A.M. 

I. — 1. Translate Herod. I, 24. 

T ourov rbv ’ Apiova Xiyovoi, rov iroXXov rot %p6vov duirpifiovra 7r<rp« iXeptuvSpqi, tTnQvpfjrrai irXGcrat ig ‘lraXir/v 
i nKtu SuctXuiv ipyatrupevov Si xpripara yeydXa, BeXijocu biriaui eg Kopi vBov u-ikioOcu. oppacdai phv vvv Ik 
■ lapavrop, iriaTtvovra Si ovSapoXai ydXXov ij KopivBioim puaBdioaoBai irXoiov avSpwv KopivBiuiv. tovq Si Iv rip 
' inXayfi iirifSovXsStiv, rdv ‘Apiova iK/3a\6vrag, fyciv ra xpvpctra. tov Si. ovvivrcc roiiro, XiaaeaBai, %p>ipara piv 
a <t L '_rpoitvra, ipvx>)v Si irapairtopevov. oukoiv Si) ttelQuv aiirbv rouroitrr d\Xa KeXe inv raiig ircpBpiag i) avrbv Sia- 
.XpaaOaL piv, wg&v ra<pijg tv yy rvyg, i) Inm/SifV ig rfjv BdXatnrav ti)v raxieTijv. airu\r}6tvra Si tov' A piova ig 
airopltjv irapaiTytraoBai, InciSii arpi outui Soi dot, rrepiiSieiv aiirbv iv ry rrutvij it nay oravra iv roien eSuiXioiat aeiaai' 
acurag SevmSiKiTo loivrbv KCiTtpydrracrQai. (cat toIol iae\9e~v yap i)Sovt)v, ei piWoiev uKovotaBai rov dpiarov avBpui- 
‘ jr “*' o-OkOOXi, avaxoipijaai tic rijg irpitp-vrig kg piayv via. tov Be, IvSbvTa re rraoav tt/v okcvi'iv k ai Xafiovra ri)v kiB&- 
pTjV, aravralv rolai iSioXioiai, Sie^eXBtXv vopov rbv opBiov TeXtvTwvrog St Tovyopov, pi-if/ai piv ig ti)v BaXaaaav 
a p™”; oigtJxe,aiiv rfi qotvy vdoy. Kai roig p tv airoir\inv IgKopivBov rov St ueXipiva Xiyovai viroXa[36vra i^eveixat 
• im Vaivapov.- airiiPavTa Si atrbv x*opitiv ig ~Kopiv9ov ovv ry onevrj, Kai amKopevov mrrjyitoBcu nav rd yeyovog. 
ItepiavSpov Si virb airiaririg ’Apiova. piv iv tpvXaicrj fyeiv , ovSapi] penivra, avandg Si ixeiv r&v iropBpioiv dig Si 
, ;apa rrapeivai aiirovg, xXriBivTag torapitoBae ei rt Xiyoiev ir epi’Apiovog. (papivwv St Uttvoiv dig eh] re adig irepi 
TraXltjv, xai piv tC irpyriaovTa Xirroiev iv Tdpavrt, im<pavi)vai otfi tov 'Apiova, iua irep tvaij; l^eirfiSijoe' Kai rovg, 
'• iKirXaytvrag, oiiK .txeiv irt iXiyxopivovg dpvieoBai. 
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2: Write out the whole passage in the Attic J casej temFe, or mode, 

only eliminating every Ionic word and. form, but kkew It S ' even tbe Btruc ture of 

where another seems more consonant AYith Attic ldm > a JJj® ther relations, in the 

clauses, so as to express cause, conditrou desig n co q ’ ricious l y --and vindicating 
wav you think best ; — never, however, taking sucli a tmer j i J 

your course, if requisite in brief notes, which 7»^,^” n r - roport ed narrative in Greet, 

3. (a) State the chief characteristics of the oi atto L ’ idiom P _ an d specifying any con- 
noting its coincidences with— and variations from • either language. (6) Trans- 

structions in the above passage which are exceptional oi raie in eitmer urns B 
late, in good Latin, from faeiktiBivTo. rou ’Apiovato £K g tate of infinitives and 

4 (a) Define, and explain clearly, such transitions, affecting the state “ [ rbv Ve kUve - t . 

participles, as are exemplified in t* iv ’ ^ lffd ^ aa %^lYnothev instances through- 

Kat (Tvvivr a rovro XtWerfiai, irpouvra /lev, ™paura>/i£i 0 > „ . , an d imperfect tense- 

out. (b) Mention wherein, if at all the Herodotean u age of aor^and^ p 

saws? 

teuBC-fomrc of each verb whicl . are ’ 5ie formation of 

IT. 1. Translate Tsucyd. I, 122. , . 

■rv«p x »„. si ssoi ™xlp. *«*. 7- \IZT-S KyT 

^LuSr.pos, i 81 ip^ic «p. «»r8v Z Z St * 

j"Lc 8o.co.pv 8v >1 8.” »«\‘“ «v‘*" 9 “ »<*«. ™»s «' i« f? 

OU *yctfl Oty 7T€0£IiyOrfC Tauiw err - I , 

,0 Wr.ov 4vo,,o rippoovv, pvrmnpo*™- ...mliarities in the foregoing passage ; 

2. (a) Point out-and ^ ue “ 6 -^ u S2^ougfnot exemplified above ;-(c) I ■*«- 

or i speeches attributed to ambassa- 

dors and other historical personages. 

3. Accentuate from iv <i v S.mta> c to ^ro^a, 

HI -1 Translate these extracts from PraTO, Cairo, cc. W, IS. 

TZZZiJZr 7»XrJo hcv 8v viov «.i r .vrav . fi""' iM. C«S f*™! .«. 



crX.I.™. abov r.7£ ^K„'“«,°XC'a<r«p.l£, ««C 81 W 9.rr«Xtev «P“ rove E vooc roup 

wpaypa ; ohoGal ye \P ’ ?■ AAA tK 

Kp/rwvoc. . , . , . a , „ jif. 'laBuov . — ei M ttotj crrpar£w- 

2. Notice briefiy the allusions implied m .ri Sfp.av, Sr £ ’ ' 

«iu«voc ,— «vv rot »vrvs riftliroreor. ■ ,, . , „ and it Slot Sivilv <n. (6) Gl™ 

3. (a) Distinguish it 8fo. reflvovo. « from s V ; „,iv, and also those connected with 

the aorist and future infinitives different preposition, used m Ecclesi- 

8pjv. (c) Give the compound of the s. „ 00T6 nant ” corresponding to either 

astical Greek in place of fwflerSm, and the noun 



STroir/ffio. {C) rtxpituu iino i c -fl 0 f Te fiXXa KOt tiro mam , — OI (pvyiJC ' ’ 

from xoX^^eat, after of a 0 «ev («) What idiom m Plato 

— of rwv v6fiu>v tyrptirti. (d) Su pp ■ Y ■ J ddeQ introduction of rtvac Xoyovc after St - 

” 4 ;S A (/)mT^ aB ’ 

nE t: Re-trauslate in the 

plans they form, possess m the nn 1«P* ; “ And in all these struggles are 

of dutie9 ' and “ 4 aB a 

calamity n'ot less tlian laborious occupation. 
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2. Re-translate in the style of Plato : — “Yon, 0 Athenians ! I honour and love ; hut still 
I will obey the Deity rather than you. And, so long as 1 breathe and be able, I will not 
desist from seeking wisdom, and exhorting you, and expressing my sentiments to whomsoever 
of you I may at any time meet, saying, as I have been wont to do, ‘Most worthy Sir !• 
being a citizen of Athens, the state most influential and renowned for skill and ability, are 
you not ashamed of being careful about wealth — how you shall have it most abundant, and 
distinction, and honour, while in respect to intelligence, and truth, and your spirit— how 
it shall be in the best frame, you are not careful nor concerned? And, if any of you 
dispute, and allege that he is careful, I will not forthwith dismiss him nor depart, but I will 
question, sift, and test him.’ ” 

1 2th October , 1852, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

German. — Examiner, Dr. Abeltshauser. 

I. 

1. What are the principal dialects into which the ancient language of the Germans was 
divided ? 

2. Which was the predominant dialect in the 9th century (reign of Charlemagne) ? In 
the 12th (under the Hohenstaufen) ? Since the 16th ? State in each case the causes which 
led to the prevalence of the dialect. 

3. With which dialect has the Anglo-Saxon most affinity ? 

4. What models did the German authors imitate in the first half of the 18th century? 

In the second half of the same century ? 

5. What was the influence of Lessing ? 

6. What innovations did Klopstock introduce ? 

7. Upon what dramatic model did Schiller form his style ? 

, 8. What differences are there between his earlier and his later dramas ? 

II. — Illustrations of Grammar-Rules and Idioms. 

1. Where I remained lately with my narration, I no longer know; this I know, that it 
was two o’clock in the morning when I got to bed, and that, if I could have talked with 
you, instead of writing to you, I would perhaps have kept you up until morning. 

Goethe, Werther's Leiden. 

HL 

D cine ebte .fjuninclggabe ift 

Sag 2id;t beg Singed — Slltc SBefeit teben 

Siout 2idjtc, jcbeS g(ucfltd;e ©efdjopf — 

• Sie ipflaitje fclbft fctjrt fveubig fid) junt 2idjte. 

Unb cr ntuf fifjen, fu(;(cnb in bet Sladjt, 

3ut eltig ginfietit— i(;n evquicft nidjt ntdjv 
£cx SWattcit h'amtcS ©rim, bet SBlinttcn ©djrnclj, 

Sic rotf;en fyirnen faun er nic&t mcfjv fdjauen — 

<Sterku i|l nid)td — bed; teben unb nid;t fefjeit, 

Sag ip cut Unglucf, — Warunt fcf;t 3ff;t mid; 

@o {anratemb an ? 3d; f;ab’ jwei frifdje Slugcn, 

Unb fann bent blinben Slater fciiteg geben, 

Sliest einen <Ed;imuier sou bent SJieet beg Sidjtg, 

Sag giauj'-'oii, bleitbcnb, utit ing Stage bringt. 

Schiller, Wilhelm Tell. 

12 lh October, 1852, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

French. — Examiner Dr. Abeltshauser. 

1. 

1. What are the original sources of the French language? 

2 . Mention the relative influence of the Latin and Celtic languages on it. 

3. Is there any Celtic element in the Latin language itself? 

4. Mention some of the rules by which the French derived their language from the Latin. 

5. From what case are nouns derived ? 

II. — Voltaire. 

1. What are the different kinds of literature which he cultivated? 

• 2. Name his principal works. 

3. Mention the date of his birth; of his death; and the chief events of his life. 

4. What injurious effects did his writings produce ? 

5. Was any good accomplished by them? 

, 6. What were his views respecting Shakspeare ? 

7. What are the three unities of the French drama ? 

8. Give a short critique of his Henriade. 

III. — Grammar. 

Translate into French the following sentences, exemplifying idioms, rules, and forms of 
words * 

1, The Capets reigned when the other sovereigns of Europe were still subjects. 
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2. The merits of Louis XVI. did not redeem the faults which his ancestors had left to 

H 3 . ‘Spfa'scoreof men who shall survive and ^CVewfef a^eneitowSS 
across the dim deserts on which we are ‘SuSlss of Lll kinds, has stifled 

bore within it abounding wit, acquired knowledg , g_ -oductive as its pride is 

authority and experience, birth and genius, in disquietude as unproductive i 

b T n dan apolitical state suhsis, in which individuals have 

individuals are dying of hunger, when religion is no longer there with its hopes y 
this world to explain the sacrifice? ^ Chateaubriand. — ihfdiw. d ' Ontre-Tombe. 

II voyait, par uno soirfie d'hiver s'illuminer la°S;6 des 

de la tie de Vernenil. Le hrmt de nulls voitures ^tentaaiU, son ore ^ ^ ^ ^ 

torches, elles entraieut dans sa en renom, 

marches de son pfastyle convert de tapis e * “’ ait la m i e ■ dcs Ineroyables, 

empaquetfies dans d'epaisses fourrurers, sous |esq artistes cflebres, au oou nn, 

an feutre pointu, i la haute oravate, aux jarrets enruba , / 6raux empanachfis et 

aux cheveux courts, au costume semi-grec, ^“"Xlettres^ ^vec ou s^s collets vorts. 
ceinturte auxtrois couleurs; des savants, et deshommes de lettres, avecou 



EXAMINATIONS FOR THE DEGREE OF M.D. 

2 1st September, 1852, 9 o'clock ci.m. 

Surgery. — Examiner, John Hamilton, F.R-C.S. 

1 Name the different dislocations of the hip-joint from violence. 

2. Give the distinguishing the head of the femur on the 

j.a "S? rs".,.y.. «** *■* >• 

dislocation, and their marks of distortion aiff t dislocations of the hip-joint. The 

pe!J h rwtr» ** — ^ Mt be 

attempted. . 9 

1. What diseases or accidents call for the “ traclieotomy ; the operation 

2. Describe the instruments requisite for to “ d X e ^.iWent. 

itself ; the possible accidents s ; tbe g 1 cherry ’ ton e, becoming lodged in the air 

> ou make t0 

ascertain its exact position? CO me through the wound 

attnc^rbren^Tmolt fuc^Sus foU removal; and in case of faflure, 
what consequences would you apprehend . 

si* September, 1852, from 2 to 5 o'clock, p.m. 

Thboev and Practice of Uemaw.-JExaminer, Or. Lees. 

. . a n _ 3 _i 1vr ,>a 1 sio-ns of Acute Pneumonia in its several stages. 

State^th^treatment^^phc^ble”^ ^these ' stages, and also the post-mortem appearances 

^DeSriCiie symptoms of Acute Dysentery, the appearance of the evacuations, the 

met with in practice? Describe the 
symptoms and treatment adapted to each. 11R . ia yi v met with in Cirrhosis of the Liver? 

Deir^ 

Liver m this disease. September, 1853, 9 o'clock, «.». 

Materia Medica and Pharmacy. Etccuniner, Dr. Fleming. 

1. Describe generally the physiological f action j and therapeutical applications of nar- 

exbibiti011 o£ 

tration of cumulative medicines. J? 
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6. Explain what is meant hy the use of tartar emetic as a contrastiimJant, and state 
your opinion of this mode of exhibiting the medicine. 

7. Give the Latin names of the drugs marked I to 10, and the physiological class to 
which each belongs. 

8. Describe the process of percolation, as applied to tile preparation of alcoholic tinctures 
and compare its advantages and disadvantages with those of maceration. 

of 9 ' t Des . cribe and explain the process of the Dublin Pharmacopoeia for preparing the iodide 

Prescriptions. 

( The names of the drugs are to be written in Latin, without abbreviation. The directions 
must befull and 'precise , and are to be written in English.) 

' 10. Write three prescriptions One for iron, as a pure tonic; a second for gallic acid 
m hasmatuna ; and a third for mercury and squill, in combination, as diuretics. 

22nd September, 1852, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Medical J orisprudence — Examiner, Dr. Fleming. 

1. State, shortly the characteristic features of mania, monomania, dementia, and idiocy. 

2. Mention the circumstances which justify us in ordering a lunatic to be confined in an 
asylum ; also,. the circumstances which justify us in recommending an insane person to be 
deprived of his civil rights by interdiction. 

3 . Mention the chief points of distinction between a wound inflicted during life and one 
made after death. ° 

i. Describe the various modes by which hanging may prove fatal, and state briefly the 
post-mortem appearances of the hanged. 

5. Explain the distinction of local and remote action of poisons, and give three examples 

ot such as destroy life by their local effects, and the same number of examples of such as 
are fatal by their remote effects. 1 

6. Describe the chemical evidence of poisoning by corrosive sublimate. 

the symptoms, post-mortem appearances, and treatment of poisoning by 

8. Distinguish the coma of narcotic poisoning from the insensibility of extreme vital 
depression or exhaustion. 

. 9. Mention some of the articles of animal food which have been found occasionally to give 
rise to poisonous effects, and describe generally the character of the symptoms produced. 

23rd September, 18 52, from 9 to 12 o'clock, a.m. 

Midwifery. — Examiner, Thomas M'Keever, M.D. 
addt f“alepelri s OTUarit!eS “ *° f ° rm - structnre ' and Morions, that characterize the 
the inWvSw “ easur ? m , e . nta ° f ‘he female pelvis anteriorly, posteriorly, laterally, and from 
soft other ’ wMl such ded,,ctions as BlKmld be made for *• 

vJeto S ome a huSrLT?“ “ ** confl S ration P®1™ amongst the several 

5 DeSelKtee? *7.1?™ ° f th , 6 inman ™ b J ect differ fl0m a >‘ » f fewer animals? 
chm f ‘o 6 SeVei ’ al axeB of P oWb - 18 “ 8 ° f hrim liable to vary with 

hone wodd P it fell ? t” ?" P1I0SG a Btraight line dra "' n trough * he body, on what 
arranMment If if he adT ™ ta « eB aa regards parturition, attendant on the existing 
arrangement, and why unnecessary in lower animals. ° 

7 S 8 ? 0 t]?e ‘."“nvenienoes attendant on too grdat capacity of pelvis. 

et ?“ , P>™cipai muscles that traverse the pelvic cavity, together with their uses 
aud attachments. Desonbo particularly the course o{ the levatS ani. 

that e«upy tt e p C e°lric e chri^ P”* 0 ” 0 * 1 membra,Ie ’ aB !t “ "fleeted over the several organs 

does the erimmaforfic 1<! ” S ^ ™ d dire S tion of ‘he female urethra? What appearance 
? How is tIlc eomse of the ” 0tbra “ by 

pews jap their to wMi tie fomale 

use of pelvimetei 6 ^ ° f deteot!n S suob deformities. State the objections to the 

molL A nroau!Lm%^”m normal characters externally, detail the several 

iSlTf? * v ? y occasion diminution of its internal capacity. 

mity o? the pelvic "cavity*? ' * “h™”' , ” th d™*™ 11611 statuie ' necessarily imply defor- 

funtrSuteto^eltriiT 410 SmaUeSt d “nensions through which a living infant at the 
Iivinv fcetns at +tp f S ‘ a T Cim u pass ’ se eond, the smallest dimensions through which a 
S fte fotafLad V J m °?? T be Emitted ; and lastly, the smallest spfee through 
15 Ennmemte utoos t extent hymufflation, will admit of extraction. 

tSe meisiVtm i Im P orta nt measurements of the festal head, and explain in what 
the pelric cSy 8 0OIres P ond the several dimensions and inclined planes rf 
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from hernia cerebri and other morbid affections ? 

23 rd September, 1852, from 2 to 5 o’clock, p.m. 

■ DisS asbs or Wo»= anu Childbbn — Examiner, Tkcnas M'Xeaer, M V 

A lady in the prime of health QonWW 
seized with the usual ' °. ^ ever al hours, when the waters were discharged, and 

increase in duration and seventy t ure of the membranes the pains in a great 

the head was found to gresenh M ter^ a * leaaant or untoward occurrence', 

measure declined hut without bang aceompanmd y y i ^ ed 0J1 the region 

With the view, however, of. sxpeditmg matter “f “ ^ ^ en & e aM omen. .After 

of the uterus, employing, at the same tome, viole too considerable progress 

a short continuance of these Hurt 

through the pelvis, receded so as to be f • wifll a feeling of extreme prostra- 

was considerable discharge ofblood; shebec^^ a t . d ^ a ndshewas attacked with 

tion — pulse feeble and fluttering totallv ceased and the abdominal tumor rose up 

violent vomiting. The and distressing dyspnma 

so high towards the scrobiculus as nth at restorative measures, an anodyne draught 

Stef the administration of wme brandy an experienced practitioner. On 
■was directed, and she was left in charg tteuda f ts had the gratification to find that she 
visiting this lady the flowing CO untenane? had assumed its natural 
had enjoyed several houis 8 ? • , tead aU haemorrhage had ceased* apd 

tranquil expression ; the pulse became leg q acti J n spe edily returned with increased 

she was able to take some , sll S ^ u hours a living male child was expelled — the placenta 

what accident occurring during parturition ^ . d l ost a pt to take place ? De- 

. 2 . At what extremity most liable to he 

scribe the symptoms by winch it m usu , one Kmb in preference to the other 

affected. Can any sato rf> wrtoryK M on be go Y eminence in one particular situation? 

I^e^ 

'““‘about six weeks pregnant is 

with slight uterine pains On abo „ t two inches in length, attached 

m P ^ 8 TL d farr^t e eT?eL ; the progress of the 
4. Describe the ordinary symptoms >t m w<rold dist inguish the cephalic 

oithe disease, from a primary affection of 

nS the appearances 

How would you distinguish it from a ®P™° ua 0 “^ , At what period after msertion 
have been previously vaccinated or 1 have had “ eg „ J a pieBe nt itself ? Is 

of the vaccine fluid are changes first visible JL tient ? Describe the mark left after 
latter appearance essential for the sec J efficacy of cow-pock. Would any benefit 

detachment of crust. State your opinio * /j^e any inconveniences resulted 

arise from returning to the primitive ^ under what circumstances? 

t0 0COT 

in a placental mammifer. 

24 th September, 1852, 9 o’clock, a.m. 

Natorau Philosophy .—Examiner, John StmeUy, LL.D. 

State distinctly the essential characteristics of a motion of translation, and of a motion 
° f H°‘a Ifmher of forces bein eqnilibrio, prove that you may increase all or dimmish all ta 

or lamp, and the office the wick performs 

centre jof ^ 

tie S S‘ b theTS cl— ces“ch the Ability of a heavy body, placed on a sup- 
^^S’Srfiaced on a supporting base a tendency to fall by its own wmght? ; 
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When a load is borne upon a pole by two men, what proportion of the whole load does 
each, sustain ? 

Explain the quadrantal balance, the principle of its graduation, and its peculiar advantage 
in taking weights. ° 

In what case does the funicular machine, or rope, become, to the extent of its strength 
irresistible in overcoming opposition ? s ’ 

Explain how the sinews and muscles of an animal constitute a most powerful mechanical 
combination. 

Bj what facts is it shown that gravity acts as forcibly on bodies in motion as at rest 
moving fast or moving slow ? 

Explain why a body weighs less when immersed in a heavy fluid than when it is not so 
placed ? 

Explain the method of taking the specific gravity of fluids by the specific gravity bottle 

Why cannot codfish, when drawn up from great depths, descend again in their own 
element when they happen to fall off the hook? 

When is an eye, in optical language, said to be good ? And what are the optical causes 
of the two defects the eye is found to be subject to ? 

Explain how convex or concave glasses aid eyes which have the one or the other of 
these defects ? 



24 111 September, 1852, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Chemistry. — Examiner, James Apjohn, M.D. 

. 1; wll . at is erao* composition of acetate of zinc, and wbat is the method of M-enurim. 
it given in the Dublin Pharmacopoeia ? 11 ° 

2. How is the acidum aceticum glaciale of the Dublin Pharmacopeia made ? 

3. How would you distinguish a solution of tannic from one of gallic acid ? 

4. What are the active constituents of aqua lauro-cerasi, aud what change does it 
undergo, if not protected from contact with the atmosphere ? 

5 Describe the processes for preparing liquor ammonia and acidum muriaticum nurum ■ 
and explain why, m the case of the former, the tube which delivers the gas is made to uass 
.to the bottom, and in the latter, only to dip a little beneath the surface of the distilled 
water. 

e. In preparing the acidum nitricum purum, the amount of the product and its strength 
are. both a little less than theory would indicate. What is the reason of this difference ? 

7. What is the process of the Pharmacopeia for making muriate of quina, and whv is it 
preterred to the more direct method of saturating the acid with the base ? 

_ 8. Wbat is tho process for the magnesias carbonas ; why is it necessary to boil, and what 
is the exact composition of the product ? 

9. What is the function of the sesgaicarbonate of ammonia, in the process for preparing 

the potasse carbonas purum ? r r r & 

10. Explain the theory of the means adopted in the Pharmacopoeia for depriving chloride 

ox zinc oi iron. ° 

11. How is the hydrargyri ammonio-chloridmn made, and wbat, according to Sir Robert 

Hane, is its rational formula. ° 

12. Explain the formula of the Pharmacopoeia for calomel, and in particular point out the 

means employed for freeing it from mercury and 'corrosive sublimate. r 

i “P ro P e ' ‘o ose as was once directed, a solution of 'sal-ammoniac to wash 
corrosive sublimate out of calomel ? 

•, Jji P° int °“‘ the particulars in which tlio process of the Dublin Pharmacopoeia for 
detlls ,nd°tbf 1Um rf 618 fi S n j t H L ? nd “ andJEdinburgli formula! ; and then explain the 
details and theoiy of the method of obtaining the same salt by the action of a solution of 
caustic potash upon iodine. 

*3 *ke rational formula for alcohol, and enumerate the several varieties of it 
mentioned m the 1 harmacopceia. 

Write the formula for heavy oil of wine, and state the preparations in which it occurs. 

■ ^ 6ther ’ g!V6 ° f ‘ he 

16. Give a definition of specific heat, and explain the erroneous views touching the res- 
Sw/kK 688 ’ t0 ./ r ° p U P which, physiologists at one time conceived it necessary to 
wf the specific heat of arfcenal exceeded that of venous blood. * 

x,. the i commo 1 1 . 1 modes of precipitating albumen from a solution; and if heat 

iQ wu t0 l t0 What P reliminar J treatment should the solution be subjected? 

em P 1 .°>' ed fo . r a ^umen is a galvanic current, at which pole does the 
- coagulation take place, and what is the probable immediate cause of it ? 

on -n •, c ^ eraist ® mean b y tbe terms electro-negative, and electro-positive? 
following forms*— meth ° ds ° f ^P^S Actional electricity, as a curative agent, in the 

1. The electric bath. 

2. The aura. 

3. The spark. 

4. The shock. 

Andu»heii.a.j«r,ta USed ’ State tlle means whicl * shollld em P I< >T®i far regulating Its 
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25th September, 1852, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Botany Examiner, George J- Allman, M.D. 

1. What are Receptacles of Secretion? and give an example of their occurrence. 

2. Describe the organs known by the name of Stomata. 

3. What are the forces which determine the Ascent of the bap . 

L Define the term Rhizoma, and give an example. 

5. What is definite and what indefinite Inflorescence. suborders? 

6. Give the leading characters of the natural order Bdmct*; what are its suborders 
and mention some of the principal medical and economic plants belonging it. 

7 Give the leading characters of the natural order Papaveracea. 

Refer to their respective natural orders the specimens on the table marked- 

8. A. 

q jj. 

2 5th September, 1852, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

German. Examiner, Doctor Abeltshauser. 

Zm l»i« «tm«" rief nuttier mpttent. Slim (Sin Sujt.ut.toer, an pom in <*M*t 

im defier befaub, tjcvbeiljotcu. Immermann’s Munchhausen. 

D fdjonet Sag, town enblid) bet Soft at . 

3u’a Sebcu Tjeuttfef>rt, in bie aJtcnfdjlicfjfeit, 

Sum frozen 3ug bie S^neu fity cntfaltcn, 

Unb IjeimtodrtS fdjlagt bet fanfte gviebensmatfd). 
sfficnn atte £utt fid? unb §elnu fdpnucfen 
split gtiutcn gtaipn, bent Ufcten Cfiaub bet Seftet 
Set Stable Sfjote getjenauf, »on feftft, 
gfojjt bie spctatbe braudjt fie meljv ju jiprengen ; 
ffion spicnfcljen fmb bie ©all* tinge erfullt, 

SBon frieblldjctt, bie in bie SSufte grujjen,— 

^ e (( flingt bon alien Sljurottn ba« ©etaut, 

55c8 blut’gen Sagce fvotje Scfper f^tagenb. 

2lue ©otfetit unb aue Stabien wiramehtb promt 
(Jin jaudjjenb Soil, mit liebenb cmfiget 

SllbringUctfeit to «•*■» Diubtrut. WaBmubk 

The dogs in the meantime, which had made a dreadful having at the commencement of 
the disturbance, °aVZ 

changing thOT th ‘ “ ted Ma porta i, and admitted Locksley with his two 

« -why, hermit,” was the yeoman's first question, as soon as he beheld the 



admission. 

companions. “ wny, nerrnit, r 

knight, “ what boon companion hast thou Jiere r 



Scott’s Ivanhoe. 



25th September, 1852, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Italian. — Examiner, Doctor Abeltshauser. 

LItalia e la terra della mnsica, e della luce. Traspcrtiamoci sulle sponde delT Adriatico 
nnando a Sole apparisce soil' orizzonte : scendiamo in nva del lirreno allor che tramonta : 
fvediamo se vi ha cielo, che diffuse di serenM. rids, fun azzurro pid pnro. Sahamo m 
veto S Apennino e dell' Alpe : e tra U fragore degh Aqu. Ion. che van contrastando co 
Ie“l udiamo a rimbalzare delle onde, che si precipitano negli abisa : aggmamoci sn coU. 
ridenti di Posilipo e di Carregi. al tepente Bpirar degli Zeffin, e al mormorar soave del 
rnscSi che ne Londano le tilde ; eleghiamo che a nature spam, aobia m questa felice 
ria^eUa varietd d' accord! e di snoni, che fn d prmmpiodeU Armonm^ ^ 



Cerere, poi che della madre Idea 
Tornando in fretta alia solinga vallo, 

La dove calca la montagna Etnea 
Al fulminato Encelado le spalle, 

La figlia non trovo dove 1’ avea 
Lasciata, fuor d’ ogni segnato calle. . _ . 

Fatto ch’ ebhe alle guancie, al petto, ai crun, 
E agli occhi danno, alfin svelse due pini; 

E nel foco li accese di Yulcano, 

E die lor non poter esser mai spenti; 

E portandosi questi nno per mano _ 

Su’l carro che tiravan due Serpenti, _ 

Cerco le selve, i campi, il monte, il piano, 
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Le valli, i fiumi, gli stagni, i torrenti, 

La Terra, e’ il mare ; e poi che tutto il mondo 
Cerco di sopra, ando al Tartareo fondo. 

Ariosto — Orlando Furioso. 

I found such a pretty epitaph in the Certosa cemetery, or rather two : oue was — 

“ Martini Luigi 
Implora pace 

the other — 

" Lucrezia Picini 
Implora eterna quiete.” 

That was all ; hut it appears to me that these two and three words comprise and compress 
all that can be said on the subject — and then, in Italian, they are absolute music. They 
contain doubt, hope, and humility ; nothing can be more pathetic than the “ implora,” and 
the modesty of the request; — they have had enough of life — they want nothing but rest — 
they implore it, and “ eterna quiete.” It is like a Greek inscription in some good old 
heathen “ City of the Dead.” 

Byron’s Letters. 

25th September, 1852, 2 o’clock, p.m. 

Erench. — Examiner, Dr. Abeltshauser. 

D. n’est point de touriste en Italie qui n’ait regard^ avec plaisir les porteuses d’eau de 
Venise courant au pas gymnastique, d’un air preste et affaire, sur les dalles de la place 
Saint Marc. Quoiqu’ elles parlent un dialeete peu different du venitien, on voit bien, a 
leur costume pittoresque, a leur petite taille, a leurs traits delicats, qu’ elles ne sont point 
de la race antique des Venetes. On les appelle Bigolante ou Fagote. Le premier de ces 
deux noms tient & leur metier, le second au pays d’ ou elles viennent. Pago est une lie 
froide et sterile de 1’ Adriatique, situee le long des cotes escarp^es de la Croatie. Dans 
toutes les grandes villes, certaines industries sont exercees par des etrangers a qui la force 
de l’usage donne une sorte de privilege. 

P. de Musset. 

Dans le commencement du siecle, l’or avait joui constamment en Europe d’une faveur 
marquee par rapport a 1 : argent. La valeur commerciale de ce metal demeurait en moyenne 
superieure d’ environ l pour 100 a sa valeur legale. L’or ne circulait plus qu’ en Angleterre 
a l’etat de monnaie ; dans toutes les contrees qui ont un double 6talon monetaire, la monnaie 
d’or, d peine frappee, redevenait marchandise et tendait a sortir de la circulation. Des 
tresors inattendus se revelaient sans que l’exploitation de ces gisements auriferes parvint a 
retablir l equilibre entre les valeurs metalliques et a saturer le marche. La civilisation, en 
se developpant dans les temps historiques, ne faisait que convertir en r6alites les legendes 
des temps fabuleux. L’or en raison de l’importance et de la Constance de sa valehr, 
semblait devoir etre d perpetuite le symbole et l’agent principal de la richesse. 

L£on Faucher. 

. I am fond of amusement, in whatever company it is to be found; and wit, though 
dressed in rags, is ever pleasing to me. I went some days ago to take a walk in 
St. James's-park, about the hour in which company leave it to go to dinner. There were 
but few in the walks; and those who stayed, seemed, by their looks, rather more willing to 
forget that they had an appetite, than to gain one. I sat down on one of the benches, at 
the other end of which was seated a man in very shabby clothes. 

Goldsmith’s Essays. 

27 th September, 1852, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Anatomy. — Examiner, Dr. Carlile. 

1 . Describe minutely the articulations of the bones of the fore-arm with each o.ther, and 
with the bones of the carpus, and the motions which those articulations permit. State the 
names, positions, and relations to neighbouring parts of the arteries and nerves passing 
from the fore-arm to the hand, on the anterior aspect of the limb, behind a line drawn 
across the anterior surface of the wrist, from the outer part of the head of the metacarpal 
bone of the thumb to the upper and inner part of the os pisiforme. 

2. Enumerate the muscles attached to the pelvis, and the vessels and nerves which pass 
through the apertures and notches of that part of the skeleton. 

3. Describe the situation and structure of the pylorus, and the form, connexions, and 
structure of the small intestine in the adult and in the foetus. Notice the differences to 
be observed in the various parts of the small intestine ; enumerate the glands which it 
contains, and the situations in which they are found ; say to what vascular trunks its blood- 
vessels are conjoined, and whence its nerves are supplied ;• and describe its mode of termi- 
nation at the large intestine* Describe also the valves of the rectum, and compare their 
structure with that of the valvular apparatus found in the other parts of the alimentary canal. 

4. Describe the course, and relations to neighbouring parts, of the brachial artery, from 
its commencement to its termination.. Mention any important irregularities which are 
occasionally found in this vessel ; and, supposing the artery to be obliterated immediately 
above the bend of the elbow, nay by what vessels will the blood be earned to the fore-arm. 
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"5. Supposing the aorta to be tied between the inferior mesenteric and middle sacral 
arteries, by what anastomoses will the circulation be maintained in the lower parts of the 

6^ Enumerate the muscles, tendons, and fasciae which are found in a dissection of the 
palm of the hand, describing their situations, and the insertions of muscles and tendons. 
Name those muscles in the palm to which there are not any analogous in the sole of the 
foot, and those in the sole to which there are not any analogous in the palm. Say to what 
parts of the hand the radial and ulnar arteries, and the radial, median, and ulnar nerves 
are respectively distributed. 

27 th September, 1852, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Physiology and Comparative Anatomy. — Examiner, Dr. Carlile. 

1. Describe the forms of the respiratory organs in mammalia, birds, reptiles, and fishes, 
noticing the peculiarities in each class. Explain the means by which the blood is brought 
into relation with the air, for the purposes of breathing, and the changes produced in the 
air by the respiration of animals and of plants. Mention any experiments which show the 
effect produced on the passage of the blood through the capillaries of the lungs and through 
those of the system by the suspension of respiration, and state what is the condition of the 
respiratory function in hybernation. 

2. Compare the form, and the arrangement of the parts, of the kidney in the cetacea, rumi- 
nants, and carnivora, and describe the minute structure of the organ in man. Explain the 
manner in which the secretion of urine is accomplished, and state the composition of this fluid 
in the healthy human subject. Say in what respect the urine chiefly differs from the other 
excrementitious products of the body, and what effects are produced on the system by a 
partial or total suspension of the secretion. 

3. Contrast the appearance of the interior of the heart in mammalia and in birds, and 
describe the structure, position, and uses of the valves of that organ in man. Explain the 
nature and causes of the arterial pulse, and say whether it be synchronous, or otherwise, 
in all parts of the body, giving your reasons for your opinion. Describe the frequency of 
the pulse,’ in health, at different periods of life, and explain why blood, which generally 
flows from an artery in jets, is usually poured from a vein in a uniform stream. 

4. Describe the composition of the blood, and the changes which are effected in the chyle 
from its entrance into the lacteals until it passes from the thoracic duct into the veins. State, 
generally, the peculiarities, in the size and form of the red corpuscles, found amongst the 
vertebrata, and your opinion of the use of the red corpuscles. 

5. What are the chief distinctive characters of mucous and serous membranes, as to situa- 
tion, structure, function, and alterations induced by disease ? Do you know any examples 
amongst the vertebrata of serous and mucous membranes, or serous membrane and skin, 
forming continuous surfaces ? Enumerate those surfaces of the human body on which 
ciliated epithelium has been observed, and state your opinion as to the uses of ciliary motion. 

6. Detail any experiments, and any facts in comparative anatomy, with which you are 
acquainted, leading to the determination of the organs and nerves of taste. 



HONOR EXAMINATION IN MEDICINE. 

2nd October, 1852 , 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Chemistry. — Examiner, James Apjohn, M.D. 

1. Express, in symbols, the theory of the conversion of tannic into gallic acid, and mention 
the proof we have that the oxygen absorbed by the former from the atmosphere does not 
form water with any of its hydrogen. 

• 2. Why is the muriate of morphia, from which, according to the Dublin Pharmacopceia, 
morphia is got by precipitation, not retained as the pharmaceutic salt ? 

3. In making the potassce bicarbonas, sometime after the introduction of the carbonic 
acid, a flocculent deposit is generally formed. What is its nature and origin ? 

4. Explain, in symbols, the composition of Labarracque’s disinfectiug solution, and the 

manner of preparing it. # . ..... 

5. In the formulae for the ferrum tartarizatum and fern ammoma-citras, the heat is 

directed not to be carried beyond 150°. What would the consequence be of neglecting 
this direction? . . . 

6. Give, in symbols, the results of the action of the acid on the spirit in the formula for 

the spiritus rethereus nitrosus, and the purpose answered by the ammonia used in the 
process. ' . . 

7. Express, by symbols, the chemical nature of the “arsemci et hydrargyri hydriodatis 
liquor,” the solid ingredients used in its preparation being — 

• ■ Arsenic, ... 6 grains, 

Mercury, . . . 16 „ 

Iodine, • • • 50’5 „ 

and the atomic weights of these elements being — 

Arsenic, . . • 75 

Mercury, . • 100 

Iodine, ... 127 
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8. If 175 grains of hydrocyanic acid, when supersaturated with potash, is capable of dis- 
solving 31*25 grains of nitrate of silver, what is the per centage of absolute acid which it 
includes ? 

9. Sulphuric acid of a certain strength converts hydrocyanic acid into formiate of the 
oxide of ammonium ; and this salt is converted by a stronger acid, with the aid of heat, 
into carbonic oxide and water. Explain, in symbols, such results. 

1 0. How much bichromate of potash and oil of vitriol are indicated by theory as necessary 
to convert one ounce measure of fusel oil into valerianic acid ; and what is the weight, in 
the monohydrated condition of the valerianic acid produced, and the composition and weight 
of the saline residuum of the process ? 

N.B. The specific gravity of fusel oil is *810, and the atomic weights to be used are— 

0 , 8 

H 1 

C, ..... 6 

S, 16 

Or, 26*7 

11. Sesquicarbonate of ammonia, and the bicarbonate, into which the former is converted 
by exposure to the atmosphere, upon analysis, yield very nearly the same per contage of 
carbonic acid. How does it follow from this that the conversion is the result, not of the 
escape of ammonia alone, but of ammonia and carbonic acid? 

12. The fixed vegetable acids, when exposed to a graduated heat, generally yield volatile 
acids, having a different composition. What are the other products, one or both of which 
are always formed in such experiments ? 

13. Assuming that when nitric acid acts upon a protosait of iron, the gas which escapes 
is exclusively nitric oxide, calculate in ounces and drachms, by measure, the quantity of the 
acidum nitricum purum of the Pharmacopoeia which would be necessary to peroxidize the 
iron of 1,000 grains of green vitriol. 

14. The salts formed by the alkaloids with the hydracids and oxacids are strikingly similar 
to the corresponding ammoniacal salts. In what does this similarity consist ? 

15. In graminivorous animals the volume of the carbonic acid of expired air is equal to 
(or nearly so), and in carnivorous animals is generally less than that of the oxygen which 
disappears. How is this accounted for by Liebig ? 

lb. Describe the mode of applying Pettenkofer’s test for bile. 

17. What are the physical characters of diabetic urine, and what the chemical means by 
which sugar may be detected in it, and its amount determined ? 

18. What are the substances found within the animal body in which sulphur (not 
oxidized) occurs as an element ? What is the test of its presence proposed by Liebig, and 
how, in burning such substances, with a view to their ultimate analysis, would you prevent 
sulphurous acid from passing with the carbonic acid into the potash tube. 

19. How would you conduct the analysis of blood, so as to determine the amount of its 
fibrin, its albumen, and its globules ? 

20. What, according to Strecker, are the conjugated acids which, in union with soda, 
constitute the great bulk of the bile of the mammalia ? 

4:th October, 1852, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Natural Philosophy. — Examiner, John Stevelly, LL.D. 

1. A perfectly hard body whose mass is a, impinges on another at rest, whose mass is 
n a, with the velocity v, what is the common velocity of both after impact ? 

2. If the centres of gravity of the several parts of which a mass or system is composed 
be known, the centre of gravity of the whole can be found. Show the method, and explain 
clearly its principle. 

3. Explain the experimental method of finding the centre of gravity of a, body, and the 
mechanical principle on which it depends, and the practical difficulty which meets us in 
applying it. 

4. When many forces equilibrate ou the same lever, how do you find the pressure which 
the fulcrum or centre sustains ? 

5. Explain Captain Eater’s method of determining the length of the pendulum which 
oscillates in a second in London. 

6. How is it proved, that when a heavy body moves down an inclined plane, every part 
of which is similarly rough, it moves under the influence of a uniformly accelerating force ? 

7. Explain fully how you would take the specific gravity of a body which was so light 
that it would not sink in water. 

8. What fact, now well known, led to the opinion long entertained, that fluids have no 
weight, or do not gravitate in proprio loco ? Give the correct explanation of this fact, and 
the true practical inference to be deduced from it. 

9. On a day that the mercurial barometer stands at 29'438 inches, what would be the 
height of a water barometer ? the specific gravity of mercury being 13 - 6 to water 1. 

10. Dry atmospheric air at 32° Fahrenheit, and 30 inches barometric pressure, is 773*28 
times lighter than the same bulk of distilled water. Calculate the weight of a cubic foot 
of such air at that temperature and pressure. 

11. Explain why a balloon is in danger of bursting as it ascends in the atmosphere, unless 
part of the gas be permitted to escapo. 
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12. Explain what performs the same office when you are working an air pump, as the 

pressure of the air on the surface of the water in the well performs during the action ot 
the common pump; and explain what limits the extent to which exhaustion can he carried 
in the air pump. , „ . . 

13. Explain the principle, and describe the use of Wollaston s reflecting goniometer. 

14. Explain the optical principles on which the variety of colour of natural bodies depends. 

4 th October, 1S52, 3 o'clock, p.m. 

Surgery. — Examiner, John Hamilton, F.E.C.S. 

k in the Madder, the diseases that sinuate it. 

“t IXSrc found in the Hdnevs and Madder, as to chemical 
rmrmosition colour, form, surface, consistency, and relative frequency r 

4. ? In determining the question of operation, what circumstances would lead you to prefer 

lithotrity to lithotomy, and what to reject lithotnty . „r»>Tvmtinn nf the 

5. Give the lateral operation of lithotomy in detail, beginning with the JHarts to be cat 
natient the instruments, &c„ then the different steps oi the operation, the parts to be cut 
through, the dangers, the difficulties, and the occasional after bad consequences, both 
immediate and remote. 

5th October, 1832, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Botany. — Examiner, George J. Allman, M.D. 

1. Describe the condition of the corolla in Aconilum, Delphinium, and Helleborus, rcspec- 

tlV 2? y What is the true structure of the flower in Euphorbia. ? and what error did Lmnmns 
commit in his view of the flowers ot this genus? .... • v 

3. Define the term anatropo us as applied to the ovule, and illustrato your definition by 

a ^Describe the various stages in tlio development of Pollen. 

5 What is the condition of the placentation in JOutomns . 

Give an example of a Diohlampdeom order containing apstalom genera, and name 
some of the genera so circumstanced. 

5th October, 1832, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Materia Medica, Pharmacy, and Medical Jurisprudence.— Examiner, Dr. Fleming. 

1 Chloroform : describe its medicinal effects by inhalation, distinguishing the moderate 
and' full degrees of operation; describe also its applications in surgery, medicmo, and mid- 
wiferv • and specify iu each case the degree of operation required. _ 

2 Mentio/the channels by which the following drugs are eliminated, and the changes, 
if any which they undergo in passing through the body :-mtrate oi notassa, tartrate of 
potaisa, acotate of soda, iodine, iodide of potassium, oil of turpentine, sulphur, benzoic acid, 

•* Pharmacopoeia for preparing the 

TttSraS d 6^io r0 acids are both astringents. Mention the circumstances of their 

a °5 0, What ar? tlm'charoctemtls of morphia, codeia, and narcotin, when tested by their 
solubility in water, alcohol, ether, and caustic alkalies ; nitric acid ; pcrsalts of 11 on , iodic 
acid • norchloride of gold ; their flavour and physiological action. 

S. ’(Mve the botanical references of the true and false Augustura bar.es ; and mention the 
characters by which they may he distinguished. _ . 

7. Describe the symptoms and treatment of poisoning by the false baiiv. 

8. Describe the chemical evidence of poisoning bv strychnia. . 

• 9 What circumstances would induce you to conclude that insanity is feigned 

10. In a case of poisoning, where wo have reason to suspect that some metallic irritant 
lias been taken, but are uncertain which, what antidote would you exhibit . and why . 
Explain its operation. 

6 th October, 1S52, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Modern Languages. — Examiner Dr. Abeltshauser. 

I. 

INFLUENCE DU SYSTEMS NERVEUX GANGLIONARE SUR L’ ACTION DE L’ESTOMAC. 

“ La digestion se compose de la reunion d’une foule d’actions d’organes diSerens, qui 

^^pdr^pre^e^eid’hi' dige^ion^flTn^srie'pre^er'^^l^pr^ffip^^gentrte^les 

^L^dysne'l’actiornekeuse sur l'ostomac meritc une attention particuliere, 4 cause 
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de l’importance de I’ organ e et parce qu’ elle n’avait pas encore 6te bien appreciee. On a 
fait beaucoup d’experiences, et aucune n'avait atteint. le veritable but, parcequ’ on avait 
recherche l’influence nerveuse en general, sans distinguer ce qui appartenait a chaque systeme 
nerveux, efc sans avoir 6gard aux differens actes dont l'estoraac etait chargA De meme qu’ 
aux poumons, deux sortes do nerfs se rendent en grand nombre a l’estomac : ce sont le 
pneumo-gastrique, nerf de la vie de relation, et le plexus coronaire stomachique, provenant 
du grand plexus solaire.” — J. L. Brachet, Systeme Nerveux, chap. iii. 

II. 

“ You may trace the influence of the seasons, not only in the prevalence of particular 
diseases in certain portions of the year, but also in the character of other disorders that are 
liable to occur in all periods of the year alike : in the character, for example, of fevers. In 
the majority of cases of continued fever you will find that the pectoral symptoms are most 
troublesome in the spring, and the abdominal symptoms in the autumn. Watson, Prin. 
and Prac. of Medicine, Lect. vii. 

6 (h, October, 1 852, 3 o’clock, p.m. 

Theory and Practice of Medicine. — Examiner, Doctor Lees. 

1. Describe the symptoms and physical signs caused by aneurism of the abdominal aorta. 

2. What diseases may it be confounded with, and how would you distinguish them ? 

3. State the rule with regard to the presence or absence of bruit desouffletin aneurisms 
of the thoracic and abdominal aorta respectively. 

4. Whether is an aneurism of the thoracic or abdominal aorta most likely to become 
diffused, and state the reasons ? 

5. What is Doctor Corrigan’s test for aneurism of the aorta? 

6. In what stage is it chiefly applicable ? 

7. Enumerate the different pathological conditions which may cause hemorrhage from 
the stomach. 

8. State the physical and microscopical characters of the urine in diabetes mellitus. 

9. What is your opinion as to the seat of the disease in diabetes ? 

10. Js it a functional or organic affection ? 

11. Describe the mode of treatment, both medicinal and dietetic, you would recommend. 

12. What disease generally occurs in connexion with it ? 

7 th October, 1852, 9 o'clock, a.m. ■ 

Anatomy, Physiology, and Comparative Anatomy. — Examiner, Dr. Carlile. 

1. Describe the origin, course, connexions, distribution, and function of the hypoglossal 
nerve. 

2. What are the names, situations, and uses of the small bones of the ear, and their 
muscles ; and what changes in the number and other circumstances of the bones are to be 
observed in proceeding from man towards the lower vertebrata ? Describe the sources 
and the distribution of the branches of nerves found in the tympanum, and say in what 
manner the different apertures of that cavity are occupied. 

3. What is the anatomical composition of those parts of tho nervous system called ganglia; 
and what are their functions as contrasted with those of nerves, commonly so called ? Enu- 
merate some of the principal ganglia, say where they are situated, and what is their proper 
function. 

4. Describe the formation of the circle of Willis, and enumerate the branches arising 
from it. Describe also the formation and situation of the “ rete mirabile say what 
purpose it serves, and in what animals it is found. 

5. Point out the principal differences in form, arrangement, relative size, and presence 
or absence of parts, to be observed in comparing the brain of man with those of the other 
vertebrata. 

6. Explain the cause of single vision with both eyes, and mention any experiments, and 
any facts in comparative anatomy, whicli elucidate this subject. 

7. Are you aware of auy provision in the eye for preventing or correcting the spherical 
or the chromatic aberratiou, and of the means which have been provided for accommodating 
the eye to near and distant vision ? 

7th October, 1852, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Midwifery. — Examiner, Dr. M'Keever. 

1. State the average proportion of twin to single births, as observed in different countries. 

2. Prior to parturition, are there any evidences that indicate the presence of twins ; 
would such an inquiry, however successful, be productive of practical benefit ? 

3. Is there any peculiarity in the character of the labour pains, as well as the condition 
of the passages, that would lead to the suspicion of twin births ? 

4. How do twin children usually present ? What form of presentation do you consider 
most favourable for the mother, as well as her offspring ? 

5. Do twin births expose the parent to greater risk of hremorrhage, as well as the other 
casualties attendant on parturition ? What is the proportion of deaths in twin cases, 
compared with single children ? 

6. How are placentze usually circumstanced ? Is placenta of first born ever expelled 
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before birth of second infant ? To what embarrassment as regards the practitioner might 
such an occurrence lead ? 

7. Why advisable to place some mark on first born infant ? 

8. Detail the general mode of managing twin births. Is it advisable to rupture mem- 
branes of second child, and why ? What risk attendant on leaving the case to the unaided 
efforts of nature ? Suppose uterine action totally suspended, how many hours would you 
feel disposed to wait ? Are we possessed of any means capable of restoring utenne action 

9. State the objections to practitioner quitting the house before the birth otMeon 
infant. How long would you consider it necessary to remain with patient attei delivery, 
and what inquiries would you consider it advisable to make before taking leave r 

10. Enumerate the arguments for and against the employment of Anaesthetic agents m 

the practice of Midwifery. What influence are they found to possess on the action ot tne 
uterus as well as on the reflex action of the abdominal muscles ? Are they possessed ot 
any noxious influence on the circulating system of foetus ? , • 

11. Are the effects of chloroform cumulative ; or do they subside speedily after adnimis- 

12. What preliminary inquiries would you consider it necessary to make prior to the 

administration of chloroform ? . .. r i- • -r, 0 + 0 

13. Detail the unfavourable consequences stated to result from its free, mdiscnmi 

use. On what organ does it principally exert its poisonous influence l •. 

14. If administered in too large quantity, what remedial measures would you consider it 

ne i5^ Do you^onsider that the pains of parturition are, to a certain extent, salutary, inas- 
much as they indicate a healthy condition of the nervous system, and are thus calculat 
to promote the firm, rigid contraction of the womb ; or, do you conceive that a total 
immunity from suffering insures a more speedy and perfect recovery r 

16. Is chloroform objectionable on moral grounds? . , ^ 

IT. State mode of administering this agent— its dose— physical and chemical properties 
—process for preparing. With what substance is it most likely to be adulteiated r 
18. What are its effects as a local agent? . „„„ 

19 Detail the reasons for and against the use of the speculum m diseases of the uterus. 

Is it admissible before the period o°f puberty ? In what form of .imUgnant affection would 
you consider it decidedly injurious ? State tlie position in which you would place patient 
so as to render its employment as little objectionable as possible. , +1 

20. Describe the female generative organs in the ordinary domestic fowl , 
additions made to the ovulum during its passage through the oviduct . at what £art i» c 
cifieation completed ? What name has the lining membrane of the egg . eceived ? Of how 
many layers does it consist ? How is the chalaza formed ; and what are its uses ? 

2L Briefly detail the anatomical structure of the female generative appaiatus m the 
monotremata; together with the mode of early nutrition, so far as has been ascertained by 

16 2?* What are the principal intrauterine diseases to which human feetus is liable > ? 

23. Describe the appearances usually presented by infants Jves^W^tifthe 

soon after birth would you expect those appearances to present themselves ? What is the 
usual form of eruption? Give mode of treatment. . c . » , 

24. What is the objection to the engagement of a hireling nurse m the case of mfai ts 

affected with syphilis ? If employed, what precautions would you deem necessaiy ? • 

25. Can syphilis be communicated through the breast-milk of a hired uuise to a healt y 
infant, although no abrasion whatever exists on surface of nipple? 

26. Although both parents are, to all appearance, free from disease, can the child, not- 

to a syphilitic infant, the male parent being alone 

affected?^ ^ fem ^ e cont i nues to give birth to a succession of diseased children, what do 
you consider the best mode of treatment ? 

EXAMINATION FOR THE DIPLOMA IN AGRICULTURE. 

21s« September, 1852, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Science or Agriculture. — Examiner, Professor Skilling. 

1. What nation and people of antiquity excelled in the knowledge and praorice of agri- 
culture? Adduce instances of their skill and correctness in the science and practical 
operations : and compare them with Europe at the present day. „ . . ,. 

P 2. Explain the most important and excellent parts of the system oi Beigianagneult , 
and point out that which might he advantageously adopted in different parts of the United 

K “ g S°tote tbe e usuai classifleation and number of different soils in the United Kingdom, and 

tt l 0 Thar?the f usuar tl per centage of tlie different earths that wffl give a name and 

character to a soil ; and what earths are most abundant in soils m different parts of I”? 1 ™ ° 
5. How may all the various soils he permanently improved, mechanically and chemically , 

^^atl^the regular processes through which all dead and decaying organic suh- 
stances, vegetable and animal, pass, and what are the resultB ? Explain the whole. 
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7. How is tlie constant and regular consumption and waste of manures, organic and 
inorganic, supplied by nature ? 

8. What are the best theories of a succession and of a rotation of crops ? 

9. What are the essential differences between the food of plants and the food of animals? 

21a! September, 1852, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Practice of Agriculture. — Examiner, Professor Skilling. 

1 . From what different sources ought the materials of a good manure heap to be collected • 
how mixed and managed ; and how applied to the land, in order to afford the greatest 
amount of food to the crops ? 

2. What are the next best fertilizers, and what are their essential principles ? 

3. What are the best crops to cultivate as food for the various farm animals ? 1st, for 
horses ; 2nd, for cattle : 3rd, for sheep ; and 4th, for pigs and poultry ? 

4. Write down a judicious four-course, also a five-course rotation, each containing the 
usual and necessary crops ; and suggest any alterations that may be made to suit circum- 
stances. 

5. What are the respective advantages of a tillage and of a pasture farm of like quality; 
and under what circumstances will one be superior to the other ? 

6. In laying down land to permanent pasture, and also land for soiling, what are the best 
seeds in each case ; and how much per imperial acre should be sowed ? 

7. Enumerate and point out tho most important considerations that ought to be taken 
into account in selecting a farm, or in valuing land in general ? 

8. How may the pasture lauds in Ireland be fairly classed and valued ? 

22 nd September, 1852, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

History of Farm Animals. — Examine r, Professor Skilling. 

1. Write out briefly the natural history of the horse. 

2. How has the English and Irish race horse been improved? from what countries and 
stock ? 

3. Likewise the draught horse, from whence and how improved. 

4. IIovv many distinct breeds of draught horses arc at present recognised in the United 
Kingdom? Which are the favourites ? State them in order of merit, and point out their 
merits and defects. 

5. From what stock has the present race of hunters, carriage horses, and roadsters, been 
bred, and are thcro any recognised and distinct breeds for these purposes ? 

6. What are tho particulars of the early and natural history of cattle ? 

7. How arc all tho breeds and varieties generally and most simply classed ? 

8. How many kinds rank under tho denomination short horns ? Point them out in order 
of merit. 

9. In the same manner the middle horns. 

10. Likewise the long bonis, and the different polled breeds. 

11. How are the various breeds of sheep in the United Kingdom usually classed ? 

12. Point them out in the order of merit, the lowland as well as mountain breeds. 

13. What are tho most favourite breeds of pigs in the United Kingdom, and how have 
they been improved ? from what countries and stock ? 

2 2nd September, 1852, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Surveying and Mapping.— Examiner, W. B. Blood, A.B. 

1 . A straight line is ranged between two points; how produce it without an instrument ? 

2. How ■with a theodolite ? 

3. Required to range a straight line, between two given points, which are concealed from 
each other by an intervening hill, how, without an instrument ? 

4. How with a theodolite ? 

5. A farm is of nearly rectangular figure, show tho best arrangement of lines for a chain 
survey, with proper checks. 

G. If the figure be long in proportion to its width, how modify the lines ? 

7. How set out a right angle with the chain, and what instruments are used for this? 

8. Calculate the quantity due to the offsets in the annexed field-hook, reducing to acres, 
roods, and perches: — 

150010 
j440 20 
0!360'0 
20:300 1 
0 210 0 
113025 

I 0 |10 

9. A rectangular field is 5G0 links broad. It is required to cut off a portion containing 
1 a. 3r. 25p. by a fence parallel to the end. 

10. What is a ‘ Back sight,” “and what a “Fore sight,” in levelling? 

11. What point has its “Datum height” determined by a back, and what by a fore sight? 
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12 . Wkt effect is produced upon the reduced levels by the staff not being vertical in a 

t, U.°Wlil?fa l the best way of insuring the vertical position of the staff? 

14 How check the field operations in levelling ( , 

15. Give example of level took, and show how you check the reduction. 

23rd September, 1852, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Arithmetic and Mensuration. — Examiner, John Mulcahy, LL.V. 

l WW. is the ratio of an ounce Troy weight to an ounce Avoirdupois ? 
a. Spllin the reason of the rule for multiplying vulgar fractions, and illustrate the pro- 
cess when the fractions are | and f 

q Reduce Js to a decimal, and give the reason of the process. , nr ,;j 

4 Admitting the population of Ireland to have been 6 801,827 in i the 
7 767 401 in 1831. calculate to two places of decimals the rate per cent, vhich the inci 

'£££ shillings and six pence, for two 

years and nine months, at 3# per ceiit. 

7 G^Ithe'anarf' thetase and the altitude of a cone, how is the solid content found? 
o' tjw the area of a triangle found when the three sides are given \ . , 

9 ' Given in numbers the hypotenuse, and one side of a right-angled triangle, how is the 

a 7o f °Giv d e ? n the radius of a circle, find the circumference to five places of decimals. 

11 Given the radius of a circle, how is the area found approximately / , , 

\\- If tvvo sides of a quadrilateral figure be parallel how is the area found, when the 
lengths of these sides aro given and the perpendicular distance between them . 

24 th September, 1852, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

General Physics. — Examiner, John Stevelly, LL.D. 

Matter or body is found under three distinct forms— the coherent, the liquid, and ‘he 
vaseous state the circumstances which essentially distinguish these forms from each other. 

® On what properties of matter do the use of the winnowing machine, and of tho ievolvin = 
fans used for blowing furnaces, depend ? 

Prnvo that no body can have two centres of gravity. . . , , , ... , • 

Describe the upsetting bucket; explain its mechanical principle, and how it is used m 

r Th S o"£d^gitiS weighs 15 owt., is raised into store by an axle of 11 inches 
wmked° by a wheel of 1 0 foot diameter ; what strain on the rope wound round the wheel 

^t r StS 

Car 'WIiat Irtf the^ experTmmdid ^proofe^^hiri^tho^imce^mting force of gravity at the same 

rl cXl“ro Z vSe^h^Sa^' moving, which has fallen freely 

^^n^lia^expentmennilk*^^^*^ imperial s^aiulards of length, and of weight founded ? 
IIow are the imperial standards of Hquid measure, and of dry measure, or capacity, 

de What number is used as the estimate of the work done hy a machine? 

Show byrome simple examples, derived from agricultural processes, the practical import- 
ance of a knowledge of the dynamic effect of machinery. 

fl ?! ‘Tf tXvS’ wthTeo -3 U it^^t^Tpressure on a valve which contains 
9 *»* "e 0f ‘ he Wa “ r “ * ” iU 

describe how you would take the specific gravity of a sample of stone; and then having 
the specific gravity, how yon would calculate the weight of any given number of cubic feet 

° f How t°a governor applied to regulate the motion of a windmill; and why is it required ? 
On what two properties of steam does its use in the steam-engine depend ? 

Explain Montgolfier’s water ram, and its use m raising yatei. 

24$ September, 1852, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Chemistry. — Examiner, James Apjohn, M.D. 

1 . In wbat respect does the air which may be driven off from ordinary water by boiling 

dl ^ er WbS aretlie chief sources of the carbonic acid of the atmosphere, and what is believed 
to he the reason why its quantity does not augment ? 

3 . Is the reducing agency of plants on carbonic acid exercised at all times, and by every 

part of the vegetable structure ? 
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4. What is the cause of waters being hard, and how would vou measure a 
this quality in any particular instance ? J measure the degree of 

6. Hard waters may be partially softened, either by the addition of a suitable qoantitv of 
hme water or by merely exposing them for a considerable time, by an extended Sac? to 
the atmosphere. How is such a result to be explained ? ac e, to 

6. If the carbonate be, as is by some supposed, the only ammoniaoal salt which is ab 
Borbed and assimilated by plants, how are we to understand the well-established i 

action of other salts of same base, such as the sulphate and muriate ? StaWlSilGti b ™eficial 

is LKuftt fenc'd? “ be ' ,efitSd m0I '° b} ' a *»*“*» -dhow 

9. The lime introduced into a soil by marling, or otherwise, is found after the 1 ™.. „r 
some years to have disappeared. What has become of it? e lapse of 

, 1 ?' Tb »ngh the juice of a plant should be acid, when incinerated it will yield an ash con 
taming alkaline and earthy carbonates. What is the cause of this f 3 con 

11. State the composition of gypsum, the mode of converting it into plaster of Paris the 

kmd ef crops most benefited by it when added to the soil, and the views of C ] 
Liebig, and of Boussingault, in relation to the manner of its action 3 ' 

12. Mention the method of preparing oil of vitriol, its composition when of maximnm 

density, the means of determining its strength, and the circumstances nnder which™ 3 
be applied, in a diluted state, as a substitute for gypsum. c y 

13. What are the proximate constituents of a genuine specimen of commercial suuer 

phosphate, and what is the chemical change which one of these experiences when the sue? 
phosphate is introduced into a calcareous soil ? 1 super- 

15. What are the different chemical agents which may be, and are occasionally used to 

FhTm? 1 ? 1 ° f ‘ ■ 6 oi d ™S ? State the source of each, its composition 

the manner of its action, and the precautions with which it should be employed. " ’ 

16. In Continental works on Agricultural Chemistry, the term argil is often used. What 
is a?plSd? Slgmfi n ’ ani h ° W W0U d y0U affeet tbo anaI T sis of substance to which it 

17. How would you, in analysis, separate lime from magnesia ; iron from alumina and 

from manganese, and determine the total amount of the fixed alkalies in any earth or ash 
which may be the subject of experiment. 3 

«• , Wk t ^temperatures on the scales of Reaumur and J)e Lisle corresponding to 
° n n! e SCaleS of Fahrenheit and De Lisle corresponding to 120“Reaum°ur ; 

?n s . cale ® Reaumur and Fahrenheit corresponding to 135° De Lisle 9 

90 ww 19 a + i fidd * a P ei ; ma ! ,entl y moistened state always colder than a dry field ? 

20. V hat is the method of inferring the mean temperature of a place from observations 
made once a day, and how is the result thus obtained affected by latitude and by elevation 
above or depression below the sea level ? 3 ana ”7 “ovation 

25th September, 1852, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Botant. — Examiner, George J. Allman, M.D. 

2 S enerall 7’ describe its particular structure in the Conifer*. 

EndogenouT stem W Pre8e “* ed “ a transv6rae seoti °“ »f an Exogenous and of an 

3. Define the term tuber, and give an example. 

* W f ha 7 " m f.° sr, !° se l a " d show h ° w may be applied to the explanation of the pheno- 
memoi absorption by the root, and of the ascent of the sap. P P 

. VV hat is the exact part of the Flax plant which yields the fibre of commerce 9 and 
contrast this organographically and histologically with Cotton. 

,. rast ; W'tb respect to the albumen and the structure of the embn/o the seeds of 
View, saliva (common Vetch), and Triticum astivum (Wheat). J 

, . ZOOLOGY, 

give an elample^Sgro nT*™ ^ cartila 9 in ° u ° aad "«*»« 6™P of Fishes? and 
anfmaU? 116 ^ 0rd ° r Pach y dermat * • “ d examples taken from our domesticated 

beeome^apted^o an'aerial mod^o^exlstence p i ) i )ara ^ ua “ ** by which these animals 
diagnostic characters of the following groups 

1 1 . Mollusca. 

12. Coleoptera. 

27th September, 1852, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Mineralogy and Geology. — Examiner, James Nicol, F.R.SE. 

of eact? GmS * “Ration in minerals, and mention 
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2. What are the chief species of felspar? Describe their forms of crystallization, che. 
mical composition, and geognostic position. 

d0 6 ft Des°c°re the divisions of the oolite formation in England, giving the peculiar mineral 

characters and organic remains of each. _ % +v, A four classes of 

7. What are the earliest formations in which remains of each o 

iSStt Sta gen„r^”d mention the deposit* in which it 

“ 9 "cte an account of the more remarkable superficial formations in Ireland, and them 

“a” wt^hfinflnence of ice as an agent of geological change in modern and ancient 

HONOR EXAMINATION IN AGRICULTURE. 
ls< October, 1852, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Surveying and Mapping — Examiner, W. B. Blood, A.B. 

1 In the Theodolite what errors are eliminated, and what reduced by the use of two or 

accurate performance of the Mrtrumenl M ISfeet. The 

sidts !»“■£ t Sth“ are funded off to a .carter of a circle. Give 
contents in cubic yards. -ROrri^no CD=2100, DA = 1650, and the 

^Howd^tfS 

with comptS s“ to the number of angles which must be measured to 

line of drain, B being at the npper end. 

A level placed between B and C gives reading on B 



C and t> 
D and E 



C 

I) 

D 

E 



5-30 

4-05 

9-55 

7-30 

2-10 

15-85 



1 t0 '■ ls( October, 1852, 2 o'clock, ■p.nt. 

Mineralogy and Geology.— Examiner, James Nicol, F.R.S.E. 

^ r™. tabular view of the succession of stratified rocks in their proper order. 

2 * Describe the divisions of the carboniferous formation m England and Ireland, mention- 

in this formation, mentioning some loeaH- 

tie l W St 6 ^ SuTofttl principal varieties of coal, stating the differences in their 

Tt wlTtoms does phosphate of lime occur in the mineral kingdom ? and in what 

and mention the chemical substances 

• ea t <*•»*« ° f ?° id a- “^r 6 mitteral “ 

th 9 e in what formations have deposits of salt been found ? and with what minerals is it 

the chief products of modern volcanoes 
it S an account of the general geological structure of Ireland. 
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2nd October, 1852 , 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Chemistry — Examiner, James Apjohn, M.D. 

1. What are the relations which have been ascertained to exist between the general con- 
stitution of a soil, its specific gravity, and the quantity of ammonia it includes ? 

2. _ What soils are most benefited by burning ; what precautions should be taken in the 
application of the heat, and how are the beneficial effects of the process to bo explained ? 

3. Why is the old mortar of inhabited houses more activo as a manure, than the same 
amount of calcareous matter ? 

4. State the mode of insulating the proximate azotized constituents of wheat flour, and 
mention the relation first ascertained by Hermbstadt to exist between their amount* and 
the nature of the manure employed in growing the wheat. 

5. Upon what principle does Boussingault estimate the relative values of manures ; what 
is the standard substance which he adopts, and the number he attaches to it ; and how do you 
apply his method to the straw of peas, 35'47 grains of which, in a recent experiment, when 
burned with soda-lime, gave 101 1 grains of the ammonia-chloride of platinum. 

JNT.B. — Atomic weight of platinum = 98 - 5. 

6. In an experiment, also recently made, 28 grains of air-dried pigeon’s dung, when 
burned in the usual manner with oxide of copper, gave a volume of nitrogen which at the 
temperature of 50°, and pressure of 30, measured 7'40 cubic inches. Deduce from this 
result the number representing its value in the scale of Boussingault. 

N.B. — Specific gravity of nitrogen = -9722. 

7 . When, in the analysis of commercial superphosphate of lime, the actual superphosphate 

has been washed out by boiling distilled water, it will be proper, before precipitating this 
with ammonia, to add to it a little chloride of calcium. Why is this the case ? ° 

8. In burning guano with soda-lime, the ammonia obtained is derived from two sources. 
What are these, and how do you determine the proportion derived from each ? 

9. How do you determine the total amount of the salts of the fixed alkalies which are 
always present in guano ; what is their nature, and what the means by which their relative 
quantities may be determined ? 

10. Calcined bones consist of phosphate of lime, phosphate of magnesia, carbonate of 
lime, and traces of fluoride of calcium and alkaline salts. How would you affect the 
analysis of such a mixture ? 

11. Assuming that bones sold for agricultural purposes have the following average com- 
position, viz : — 

Organic matter, . . .25- 

Phosphate of lime, . . 60- 

Carbonate of lime, . . 15 - 



What is the weight of the oil of vitriol, indicated by theory as necessary to convert a hundred 
weight of such bones into a mixture of sulphate of lime and superphosphate of same base ? 

1 2. _ Assuming the truth of the prevalent opinion, that insoluble salts cannot enter the 
organization of plants, there is a difficulty in understanding how superphosphate of lime 
can be productive of any beneficial effect in a calcareous soil. In what does the difficulty 
consist, and how has it been surmounted by the experiments of Dumas ? 

13. Describe the mode of dealing with a liquid manure with a view to determining, first 
the amount of its nitrogen— second, that of its phosphoric acid. 

14. What is the exact composition of the ammoniaco-magnesian phosphate, and of the salt 
ot phosphorus ;.why does the latter act as a fixed acid in blow- pipe experiments, and what 
is the method given by Boussingault of preparing the former for the purposes of agriculture? 
• ii '; ilcn S uan ° 18 incinerated, then acted upon by muriatic acid, and that ammonia 
is added to the acid solution, what other substances may, in the case of a specimen of 
adulterated guano, be precipitated with the earthy phosphates ? 

16. What are the mineral waters (many instances of which occur in Ireland), which are 
deprived of then- characteristic constituents by mere exposure to the atmosphere, and what 
is the explanation of such results ? 

. , 17 - If > in analyzing a water which, after being first boiled and then cleared by filtration, 
is round neutral, the muriatic and sulphuric acids, determined by the usual experiments, 
insufficient in amount for neutralizing the bases, what third acid may be con- 
cluded to exist in the water, and how is its presence best determined by direct experiment. 

if’ . according to Saussure, is the limit beyond which, if the . proportion of the 
carbonic acid m the air be augmented, it will prove injurious to vegetation ? 

19. What were the experimental results which induced Boussingault to conclude, that 
some ot the carbon of the carbonic acid of the atmosphere is assimilated by plants as 
carbonic oxide ? 

. 2 ?' Motion the means which it would ho proper to adopt for the purpose of demonstrat- 
mg the presence of iodine in a water, and of determining the quantity of it contained in kelp. 



Thboev of Amotipm — Examiner, Professor Shilling. 

2nd October, 1852, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

I . "What should be the constituents of a fertile soil in the climate of Ireland : and in 
what proportions might the principal earths, salts, metals, metallic oxides, mannres, organic 
and inorganic, to be ? & 
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2. In wliat state or condition ought every soil to be, in order to facilitate the great ope- 
rations of nature and human exertion, to sufficiently fix and sustain plants, prepare and 
supply the food of the vegetable kingdom? 

3. Describe the effects of lime applied to different soils, to argillaceous, calcareous, sili- 
ceous, and peat, before and after draining— its action and effects upon rich and upon poor 

land : and suggest what changes it may undergo in the soil in process of time. 

4. State the principal effects aud advantages of draining and deepening formerly wet and 
shallow laud, in regard to labour cropping, seed time. &c. 

5. Point out the proximate principles of plants and of animals, and the essential diflu- 

ence between them. . _ . , 

6. What would you consider, under present circumstances in Ireland, a judicious ana 
profitable rotation course of cropping and management, to be pursued on a term ol wnat 
may be termed clay soil? How would you change this to suit one of a calcareous cha- 
racter ; and again, one of a siliceous, each being of medium quality and m mir condition . 

7. Write out a correct seven, eight, or ten course rotation for a tillage tem, including 
all the usual and necessary green fallow, grain, and grass crops— with pulse and fiax; place 
each in its proper position, and suggest any stolen crops that may be taken. 

4 th October, 1852, 0 o'clock, a. tn. 

Natural Philosophy. — Examiner , John Stevelly , LL.D. 

1. Prove that two perfectly elastic balls, containing equal masses, reciprocate, after col- 
lision, the velocities with which they had been moving before. .... 

2. A perfectly bard body strikes a perfectly hard aud smooth plane, meeting it with a 
given velocity in a line making a given angle with the plane : find the velocity with which 
the body moves after the stroke, and its direction, and give tee expression for the lost 

3. A man who knows his own weight to be twelve stone, finds that by placing a beam 

of timber which is twenty feet long, and of equal dimensions in its cross sections through- 
out, within seven feet of one end, on the edge of a flag, or other even support, and standing 
on it within six inches of that end, his weight just balances that of the timber. Required 
the weight of the beam in pounds avoirdupois. . ., . , . 

4. A Weller buys a mass of gold at an elevated station on a mountain; the u eight 
being ascertained by a delicate spring-balance which had been adjusted in London, w hen 
selling this gold afterwards in London, would no have a greater or less w eight to dispose 
of than he had paid for ? 

5. In tho above case state clearly — , , . . ,,, , . , « 

m The principle on which the numerical calculation should be conducted ot the 
part of the difference caused by the different elevation of the two stations above 
tho level of tho sea. . . . , . ,, 

(2) What other causes would also require to bo taken into account, in making the 
calculation complete ? . . 

6. Prove- that the same force, acting tangentially at any point of the circunuerence of a 
rigid wheel, will exert the same power to turn it round its central axis. 

7 . How may the proportion of two forces which will equilibrate on a machine, he ascer- 
tained, even when we arc ignorant of the precise parts or proportions ot the machinery 

of the angular velocity of a wheel driven hy a 

P1, 9° WMch'is'f lie tion less on a horizontal piano or road, or on the same plane or road 
placed at an angle to the horizon ? State anti prove tho exact proportion. 

1 10. By what simple experiment can you ascertain what part oi the tractive force ol : a 
horse on a road of given materials and given gradient, is employed m overcoming faction ? 

1 1 Prove that tho weight of any given bulk of a body can ho found by ’“^plyrag ^ 
number expressing that bulk by tho speed, c gravity oi tho body, and the product bj the 

^lil^if^bod^wll^dissolvo^n^Utater, or absorb it, explain accurately tho methods to he 

“^S^Explain^ cm ^hfoffio of a“wScr.ivlieel the gearing should he placed which commu- 
nicates its power to the machinery, and point out tho reason ana importance of attention to 

the distinrtiomis ^ conridnod „ planes sot at a certain angle to the wind 

explain the proportion of the part of tho force of the wind which turns tho sail round the 
axis, to the greatest force tho wind could exert on that sail placed l?f genially to its 
direction. Show that there are two positions in winch the wind will u»it no powc 
turn it round, and a position in which it will exert a greater power than m any othei. 

4th October , 1852, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Practice of Agriculture, and History and Diseases cf Farm Animals. — 
Examiner, Professor Skilling. 

1. On a tillage farm properly stocked, cropped, and conducted, what work and attention 
to stock will be necessary during the month ot April, the month oi July, and the mo 
October, in each year ? 
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.2. On a pasture farm, stocked with horses, cattle, and sheep of various ages, what atten- 
tion to feeding and care will be necessary during the months of March, October, and 
December, in each year ? 

3. What may be considered, under the present circumstances of this country, the most 
economical and profitable system of farm management that may be generally adopted, by 
which the greatest amount of produce and profits may be continuously raised off the like 
.quantity and quality of land? 

4. In what manner have superior and distinct breeds of farm animals been produced and 
established ? Mention the names of individuals who have distinguished themselves in these 
important points of breeding. 

5. What breed of cattle is the favourite in the United Kingdom at present ? State their 
chief merits and excellences. 

6. Likewise draught-horses. 

7. Also sheep and pigs. 

8. How may you simply classify the various diseases incident to the animals of the farm? 
•Point out the usual applications and proper remedies in each case. 

9. How shall you best ascertain the nature of the maladies, and distinguish the symp- 
toms of common colic and inflammation of the bowels in the horse? of red water and 
pleura pneumonia in the cow ? of rot and red water in the sheep ? 

5th October, 1852, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Botany. — Examiner, George J. Allman, M.D. 

1. Describe the form of tissue called laticiferous. Where does it chiefly occur? and 
what remarkable phenomenon has been attributed to it by certain physiologists ? 

2. What is the theory of Gaudichaud concerning the growth of stems ? 

3. By what facts is this theory supported ? 

4. What objections may he urged against it ? 

5. Contrast the composition of a fibro -vascular fasciculus in the stem of an Exogen with 
that in the stem of an Endogen. 

6. What facts tend to lessen the value of the character derived from the presence of 
cellulose in plants as a distinguishing mark between these and animals ? 

zoology. 

1. What is the difference in the structure of the mouth between a Lepidopterous and a 
Coleopterous insect ? 

2. Enumerate the different forms of horns met with among the Ruminantia, and mention 
an instance of the absence of horns in the male animals of this order. 

3. What are the forms of tissue existing in a complete mammal tooth ? 

4. Describe the arrangement of these tissues in the teeth of the Sloth, Ox, and Dog, 
respectively. 

5th October, 1852, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Arithmetic and Mensuration. — Examiner, John Mulcahy, LL.D. 

1. If the rated property in a union amount to £123,000, find, within a farthing, the rate 
{per pound) which must be struck, in order to raise 3,274 pounds 10 shillings. 

2. Find the product of 459‘fl3524,.and 25'4637, to three places. 

.3. State the rule for finding the greatest common measure of two numbers, and explain 
the reason of it. 

4. Reduce 3 roods 1 9 perches 1 0‘89 square yards to a decimal of an acre. 

5. A rectangular cistern, the length of which is 6 feet 4 inches, the breadth 3 feet 2 
inches, and depth 3 feet 10 inches, is to be lined with lead; what will be the expense, 
supposing the lead to be 4£ pence per pound, and that 8 pounds go to the square foot ? 

6. A block of granite in the form of a cube contains 110349 cubic feet; required the 
length of its side ? 

7. The axes of an ellipse are 18 and 24 feet respectively ; find its area in square feet to 
four decimal places. 

8. Find the number of acres, roods, and perches in a triangle, whose sides are 20, 30, and 
40 chains respectively. 

, 9. Given the radius of a sphere, how is the surface found approximately ? 

10. Supposing the radius and surface known, how is the solid content found? 



EXAMINATION FOR THE DIPLOMA OF ELEMENTARY LAW. 

■ 24 th September, 1852, 9 o’clock , a.m. 

Jurisprudence. — Examiner, Professor Heron. 

1. In the most extensive scientific acceptation, what does the term law imply ? 

2. Show that- the term law, in its general philosophical sense, is no less applicable to the 
phenomena of mind than to the phenomena of matter. 

.3. Upon what principles lias it been held that the general utility of actions cannot be 
admitted as a criterion of their morality ? 

“ ' "4. Name the principal philosophers in modern times who have . founded their theories of 
morals on the principle of utility. • > 
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5. An ancient school of philosophy held the same doctrine. 

6! In what is the foundation of law to be sought ? 

7. What method of cultivating law was adopted by the classical jurisconsults of the Roman 
Empire ? 

8. Define jus naturals, jus gentium, jus civile, jus commune. 

9. Name the principal writers on Jurisprudence in the sixteenth century. 

10. In what year was the treatise of Grotius, De Jure Belli et Fads, published ? State 
the objects and plan of the work. 

11. Name the principal writers on Jurisprudence— 

(a) In the 1 7 th century. 

(b) In the 18th century. _ 

12. From the writings of the most eminent jurists in modern times, what appears to nave 
been their primary object to discover and establish ? 

13. From what principal cause does obscurity of thought and expression prevail amongst 

modern jurists ? . . , , . . 

14. Two other causes have led to diversity of opinion amongst modern jurists. 

15. Who first in England pursued in Jurisprudence the course pointed out by Lord Racon / 

16. In its general sense coercive law may be viewed in two distinct ways. 

17. What duties come within the province of justice? . , 

18. All the actions which are beyond the cognizance of justice may be divided into tnree 

distinct classes. ^ ... . 

19. Explain the terms justitia attributrix and justitxa expletnx. 

20. Is the division of rights into perfect and imperfect rights correct ? If so, state t e 
reasons. If not, why not ? 

21. In its more strict sense, justice still has two acceptations. 

22. Ethics and Jurisprudence differ essentially in the means which they employ to pro- 
mote the happiness of mankind ? . „ 9 

23. What is the true principle of legality as distinguished from morality l . 

24. Show that general utility is not a principle peculiar to, or solely applicable to juris- 
prudence. 

.25. Name the principal codes of modern times. 

24 th September, 1S52, 2 o’clock, p.m. 

Law of Real Property and Principles op Conveyancing.— Examiner , Dr . Lawson . 

1 What was the object proposed to be effected by enacting the Statute of Uses? Did 
it accomplish that object? What was the immediate, and what the ultimate effect of the 

^2. Did the Statute of Uses fail in destroying the jurisdiction of Courts of Equity ; and, if 
so, why ? 

3. If freehold land be conveyed— 

To A, to the use of B, a purchaser ; or, 

To A, to the use of B, to the use of C, a purchaser. 

State the nature of the estates vested in A, B, and C, respectively, in each case, since the 

Statute of Uses and before it? , , •. • . . e o 

4. What is the operation of the Statute of Uses on chattel interests ( , A 

5 Explain the difference between Conveyances which operate at Common Law and under 

the Statute of Uses, and illustrate it in the case of a Conveyance by Lease and Release. 

6. Are there any instances in which a rigid adherence to technical expressions is neces- 
sary even in Deeds ? If so, mention them. 

7. “ Conditional Limitation.” 

“ Executory Devise.” 

“ Shifting Use.” 

Explain the above terms. 

8 . What is the Law of Primogeniture ? . . „ 

9. Is there any estate or interest by Law absolutely inalienable r 

10. If an estate be given by Deed — 

To A, and his heirs male. 

What estate does A take ? What if given by will? 

11. State the rule in Shelley’s case. 

12. State the four general rules which are to be observed in construing a Deed. 

IS. In the case of a chattel teal left by will, who can tnalie a title to it? 

14 On what principle does the rule of Law rest-" that a l enant is not allowed to die- 
pute his Landlord's title ?” State any other analogous rules of law which may he referred 

*° S 6 A LauSorfonktled for three lines, demises for the same three lives, resetting rent- 
what are the Landlord's remedies for recovery of the land and rent . 

2efl September, 1852, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Common Law and Ckiminal Law.— Examiner , Dr . Lawson . 

. 1. Point out the difference between the Common Law, the Statute Law, and Equity. . 

' 2. What is the difference between specialties and parol contracts? and when is a consi- 
deration required in order to give validity to a contract ? H 2 
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3. The general rule of Law is, that a voluntary courtesy will not uphold an assumpsit ; 
hut a courtesy moved by a previous request will. State some of the exceptions to this 
rule. Are the exceptions real or apparent? 

4. Can a party constitute another his debtor without the previous or subsequent assent 
of that other ? Mention some instances. 

5. On the sale of a specific chattel, is there any warranty implied by Law of its fitness 
for the purpose for which it is sold ? . Suppose it proves unfit, what are the remedies of the 
buyer ? 

6. What is the right of " stoppage in transitu ?” and how is the exercise of the right 
defeated ? 

T. What is the exteut of the liability of a common carrier ? and how is it qualified by 
Statute ? 

8. A merchant in Dublin orders goods from a merchant in Liverpool, to be sent by the 
first conveyance ; the goods are shipped in the next packet, and are lost ? who is to sue 
the earner for the loss ? 

9. Can the acceptance of a negotiable security by a creditor for an amount less than his 
debt be relied on as a satisfaction of the debt ? 

10. A is indebted to B in £1,000, money lent; B writes to him, “ 1 forgive you your 
debt of i 1,000, and enclosed is a receipt for the amount.” B dies shortly afterwards, and 
liis executor sues for the money, and proves the fact that it was lent. Do the above facts 
furnish any defence to the action? 

1 1. Will a parol acknowledgment of payment of interest on account of a debt within six 
years take a case out of the Statute of Limitations, the debt being more than six years 
old? 

12. What is the effect of payment or of acknowledgment by one joint contractor, in 
taking the case out of the Statute of Limitations against his co- contractor ? 

13. A party declares on a joint contract entered into by two defendants; one of the 
defendants suffers judgment to go by default, the other defends the action and obtains a 
verdict; what is the result as regards the other defendant ? 

14. When is a party excused from performing a contract by the act of God, or inevitable 
accident ? 

15. A party enters into a contract in his own name, but really as agent for another ; if 
an action is brought against him on the contract, and he proves that he was a mere agent, 
will he be held liable ? 

16. A party enters into a contract in his own name, but really as agent for another, which 
fact he docs not disclose ; what are the rights of the party with whom he contracted against 
the agent and against, the principal ? 

IT. What is the distinction between public and private wrongs? 

18. In what cases and how does the Law allow a party to redress his own wrongs? 

19. When is a party prohibited from compromising an injury inflicted on himself? 

20. Wlvtt is the distinction between excusable, justifiable, and felonious homicide? 

21. What is necessary in order to render the confession of a prisoner admissible in 
evidence against him ? 

27$. September, 1852, 9 o'clock, cun. 

Civil Law. — Examiner, Professor Heron. 

1. Enumerate the principal sources of tho Roman Law. 

2. What was the corpus juris civilis ? 

3. By whom were the Institutes compiled? and in what year were they published? 

4. Tho classification of Law employed in tho Institutes has been followed in modem 
times ? 

5. State tho definition of Justice according to the Institutes. 

6. What was the Jus Honorarium ? 

7. Weisembech has neatly expressed Justinian’s classification of Law. 

S. An English statute has been founded upon tho 118th novel of Justinian. 

9. What was the difference between tutores and cvratores ? to what classes of persons 
recognised by the Law of England arc they respectively analogous? 

10. Explain the terms jus in re and/us ad rem. 

11. Justinian classifies things in reference to their appropriation, first under two, then 
under five heads. 

12. Servitudes are of two species in the Civil Law. 

1 3. State the subdivisions of each species of servitude. 

14. To what right in the Civil Law is an estate for life in the English Law analogous? 

15. Throe things arc required by the Roman Law for prescription. 

1C. Explain the donatio mortis causa. 

1 7. The- antiquity of this contract is shown by two instances in Greek Classical Literature. 

18. What was tho querela inofficiosi ? 

19. What was the s’ubstitutio ? To what was it analogous in the Law of England? 

20. By whom, and when, were the Pandects brought to England ? 

21. What early writers, on the Laws of England borrowed from the Civil Law? 

22. What principal reasons influenced tho exclusion of the Civil Law from England ? 

.23. Mention the Courts of Justice in England and Ireland where the procedure is founded 

wholly or in part upon the Civil Law. 

24. To what extent does the Civil Law prevail in British Colonies? 
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27f/i September, 1852, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Equity and Bankruptcy.— Examiner, Dr. Lawson. 

1. What is the origin of the distinction between Courts of Law and Equity in this Hng- 
d T Mention any instance where the Legislature has conferred upon Courts of Law a juris- 
diction previously PecuEartoCourtsof of Courts of Law and Equity is 

co”"n : Sffi* tL“jmisdiction if Law ousts the jurisdiction of Equity, and 
some in which Equity control* **1™ ]e „ Qn wbat plhlcip l e Joes this rest ? Is it of 
4. “ Choses in action a “ Courts of Equity, and if so, to what extent . 

universal application 1 Is it acted on m » d } j t k in j aw . a nd how are they 

8. What are the consequences of uptake m iacts^ana b the Civil Law? 

respectively, dealt with m Oomtorf C°™c ml baw^t It rest ? 

«' W eSid operation of a mortgage, and how does Equity control 

the ll^n dealing wfth the f ^It in Equity ? 

8. What desonption of tad wid «oid^ deed atL J ^ ^ & ^ 1 B _ on B - land 

9. A enters into, a contract with 13, uv jpeeific sum. A provides materials and 

according to certain plans and sp a . B “ P wbo without any valid reason, refuses, to 
commences the building, - ^can A maintain a suit against B for the specific 
permit him to proceed with the ,vo , ^A supposo A> without any valid reason, 

?rftLT°pro°ied withfte work, can B maintain a suit against Ato compel him specifically 

*° l P 0 . rf srte h effect ? of bankruptcy and insolvency, respectively, on the rights and 

remedies of judgment and insolvency, respectively, as regards the liability of 

11. State the effe debts We before the bankruptcy or insolvency, 
after-acquired property to debte due be by 1 bankrupt and insolvent, to pay debts 

f r„L\^t^^»ir"e“djudieation of the Courts of Bankruptcy or 
insolvency ? 



EXAMINATION FOE HONORS IN LAW. 

11* October, 1853, 9 o'clock a.m. 

Equity asd Bankotptcy— Examiner, Dr. Lawson. 

1. A dies intestate leaving personal estate, How is it distributable in each of the follow- 
ing case 5 ^ leave a widow and children. 

2 . SiY ° E ° m0 

in which it is acted upon. , t i. e defendant on foot of a partnership ; 

3. A plaintiff files a Ml for an of his in his hands, upon foot or 

the defendant alleges that ‘^rj“ n p f rblerellip ‘ alld requires the plaintiff to give an account 

Tssrsxttz**'* “‘tv decie ° &r “ accouutagam6t the 

defendant. Is the defendant ontifled to raeqm y • „ & t j 10 who seeks equity must 

do 4 eq"? Sn^rr““rof° Equity gives complete relief,- or within 

60 Explain^' muMfariousness” and -misjoinder.- What is the distinction betweenthem, 

and their consequences in .a suit if w ith B, by way of equitable mortgage to secure 

G. A deposits the title deeds of 1 tbo mortgage, and registers the suit as a bs 

£1.000. B files a to C, who has no notice 

pendens. A subsequently sdfc tt o t t t di8c harged of the mortgage to B ? 

of the mortgage or of the suit. Call h. no t0 personal estate, which 

1. A has a wife and one daughter ri 1 “d a sum of £1,000 which has been 

consists of Government stock cash ^ . bedeBjiest0 malte a will, 

bequeathed as a legacy to hw provided she marries with his wife’s consent, 

leaving the £1.000 legaq? to Ms i ^ and tbe incom e of his personal estate, 

leaving to his wife for her Mo tne rents o building aud maintaining an alms-house, 

and uponher death the entire to be apgiMtomejm tbe ^ of ^h a will ; 

for the support of poor pecs°ra be g 1 ia the event of tbo testator dying 

-excess « *■*» ° f the £, ' oo ° ias be6n 

^Lessee for term of years becomes bankrupt. What me the rights and liabilities of the 
bankrupt and his assignees in respect of the lease l 
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1 \lh October , 1852, 2 o'clock, p.m. 

Law oe Property and Principles or Conveyancing Examiner, Dr. Lawson. 

1. Explain the term “ Protector of the Settlement.” 

2. What is the effect of an assurance by tenant-in-tm], if made with the consent of the 

Protector ? what, if made without the consent of the Protector? How docs this correspond 
■with the law as it existed before the Abolition of Fines and Recoveries ? 1 

■ 3. A dies seized in fee of lands which were let at the time of liis marriage upon leases 
for lives still subsisting. What are the rights of his widow to dower ? 

1. If the marriage took place before 1834. 

2. If sinco 1 834. 

4. What remarkable distinction did Courts of Equity make between dower and tenancy 

by the curtesy, and what was the reason of that distinction ? J 

5. A purchases an estate, and dies intestate, and without issue, leaving a father, mother 
brother, and sister him surviving. Who takes the estate under the present Law of Inheri- 
tance, and who under the old law ? 

6. A lease is made for 99 years, reserving a rent of £20 a-year, no rent is paid during a 
period of more than 20 years. What is the effect of such non-payment upon the right of 
the reversioner to recover the land and the future rent ? 

7. A and B are about to marry. A has a fee simple estate, B has a fortune of £10,000. 
It is proposed to settle the estate in strict settlement, providing a jointure of £1,000 ayear 
for B and £10,000 for portions for younger children, to be divided amongst them in such . 
shares as A and B, during their joint lives, or the survivor of them shall appoint. The ’ 
interest of the £10,000, B's fortune, is to be paid to B for life for her separate use, and 
the principal unto and amongst the childreu of the marriage, as B shall, by deed or ’will, 
appoint. Prepare the draft of a settlement in conformity with the above instructions, and 
after setting out the limitations fully state what are the proper covenants and provisos to 
be inserted. 

\2tk October, 1852, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Common and Criminal Law. — Examiner, Dr. Lawson. 

1. /A’.r turpi contractu non oritur actio. Explain this maxim, give some instances of its : 
application, and state upon what principle it is founded. 

2. -Give^some instances of contracts which have been held invalid as being against public 
policy. Can a party who pays money in pursuance of such a contract maintain an action 
to recover it hack ? If so, give an instance. 

3. In the case of a fraudulent contract, is the contract void or voidable only ? and, if the 
latter, who may avoid it ? 

4. Is there any, and if so, what distinction between the effect of an illegality created by 
Statute, and one at Common Law ? 

5. State the substance of the provisions of the 4th and 17th sections of the Statute of 
Frauds, and the effect of non-compliance with the enactments upon the rights of the parties 
to the contract. 

6. In criminal cases what is now the power of the Court with respect to amending 
Indictments ? 

7. Prepare a form of Indictment for Murder. 

8. Also for Manslaughter. 

9. What are the statements now necessary to be made in an indictment for obtaining 
money under false pretences ? 

12 th October, 1852, 2 o’clock, p.m. 

Civil Law. — Examiner, Professor Heron. 

. After the Norman Conquest, when, and by whom was the study of the Civil Law ■ 
introduced into England ? 

2. Sketch the origin and history of the Jiclei cnmmissa in the Civil Law. 

3. What important portion of the law of England was borrowed from the fidei commissa ? 

4. From what example was borrowed the idea of the writ of subpoena, returnable into ; 

Chancery. x 

5. What terms in the Civil Law exactly correspond to declaration, plea in abatement, 
plea “in bar, replication, rejoinder, surrejoinder ? 

6. When was the purely technical system of pleading abolished in Rome ? 

7. In the obligation of suretyship, the Civil Law differs from the Law of England, as to 
the consequence of the creditor giving time to the principal. 

t rf.^J} 6 bailment. State the definitions which Lord Chief Justice Holt borrowed from 
the Civil Law, in Coggs v. Bernard. 

S A e ™ tudes 1 i 'i the Civil Law include two species of property in the Law of England. 

10 . What is the distinction between hi/potheca and pignus ? 

■ to mu corresponded to certain portions of the English legal system. 

. consolidation of the law, under Justinian, effected a remarkable change with . 

respect to the Jus Prcetorium. Mention an analogous feature of the recent law reforms in 
New York. 

^ybence is derived the practice of probate of wills in the Ecclesiastical- courts ? 
derived 1 ?° m ’ at P r * a ciple of the Civil Law has the mercantile law of bottomry been . 

i r wT portion of the Civil Law is derived the equitable doctrine of Injunctions ? , 

lb. What was the the jus emphyteusis ? Give the derivation of the word. 
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13/7* October, 1852, 9 o'clock, a.m. 

Jurisprudence. — Examiner, Professor Heron. 

1. Define Jurisprudence as a Science and as an Art. . . , 

2. There are three phases in the .development of Law. Illustrate them from the deve- 
lopment of the Law of Evidence. , „ „ 

3. There are four ways in which the Law of England fails egregionsly m the protection 

which it undertakes to provide for real property. , . 

4. What are the most important portions of the Civil Law of a country, next to those 

which determine the status of the labourer ? . 

5. There is a great desideratum wanting in the Law of Nations. 

6. There is one sort of joint stock association which the English Law absolutely disallows. 

State the restrictions under which it might be permitted to exist. ■ - . , 

7. The laws of most countries, England included, have erred in a twofold manner with 

regard to joint-stock companies. , . ,. „ -r-. 

8. In the recent Factory Acts, labour has been placed under certain restrictions. Do you 

approve of such policy — 

(a) In the case of adults? 

b) In the case of children ? „ ^ . „ ., „ ^ 

9. By what means do fictions arise in the law of a state ? Illustrate this from the history 

of the action of ejectment. 

10. Savigny briefly expresses the object of a statute. 

11. In the interpretation of the Statute Law there are four elements. 

12. Ortolan has stated three reasons to show that the codification of law m Ranee 

been injuiious to its cultivation as a science. . , h 

13. Rossi has pointed out the branches of the law in which the French codes have bee 

found defective. , . , 

14 The greatest-happiness principle is not peculiar to Jurisprudence. i 

15. From what principle does the original spontaneous growth of law amongst a people 

merge into its scientific development by a class ? ■ fnnr 

16. Jurisprudence, as it considers the natural : rights of men , may he ar ™’ ? ed ” 0 

great divisions. Place these in chronological order, and explain the reasons foi such an 
arrangement. 

Candidates riasscd for Decrees and Diplomas in the Queen’s Univebsitit, 

13th October, 1852. 

1, For the Degree of Doctor in Medicine. 



Stephen Donegan, Cork. 
"William Evans, Belfast. 
Robert Gillespie, Belfast. 
William Greenfield, Belfast. 



Walter Humphries, Cork. 

James Forsythe Patrick, Belfast. 
William Stewart, Belfast. 



Richard Blair Bagley, Cork. 

Boyle William Coglilau, Cork. . 
John Craig, Belfast. 

Charles Winston Duggan, Galway. 
" Robert Dunlop, Belfast. 

John Evans Galway. 

Thomas Henry, Belfast. 

Moffatt Jackson, Belfast. 

William Johnston, Galway. 
William Henry Jones, Cork. 

John Nicholas J. Keily, Cork. 
William Lupton, Belfast. 



2. For the Degree of Bachelor in Arts. 



George Yeilding M‘Mahon, Galway 
and Belfast. 

David Hill M'Murtry, Belfast. 

James Mongan, Cork. 

Henry Hickman Morgan, Cork. 

John James Noble, Belfast. 

William O’Halloran, Cork. 

Mathias O’Keeffe, Cork. 

John Richardson, Galway. 

Dominick D. Ryan, Galway. 

James "Wilson, Belfast. 



3. For the Diploma of Elementary Law. 

Thomas Dunbar Ingram, Belfast. 

George Yeilding MMahon, Galway and Belfast. 

Dominick D. Ryan, Galway. 

4. For the Diploma of Agriculture. 

Edmund Murphy, Cork. 

Cornelius O’Keeffe, Cork. 

John Watt Smyth, Belfast. 

Note. — The name of Thomas K. Wheeler who passed for the ofthe 

received the same on the 6th March, 1852, appears to have been accidentally omitted in tne ^PP« 
former Report. : 

VI. — Return of Honors voted by the Senate ofthe 
: to Successful Candidates at the Examination ended on 13th October, 185 . 

- In the Faculty of Medicine. 

1st Honor— An Exhibition, value £30, . . Stephen Donegan. 

2nd Honor— An Exhibition, value £20, . . V e Patrick 

3rd Honor-An Exhibition, value £15, . . James ’borsythe Patnck. 

' 4th Honor— A Medal, value £5, . . • Walter Humphries. 
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In the Faculty of Arts. 

Ancient Classical Languages and Literature. 

Honor— An Exhibition, value £20, . Eichard Blair Bagley. 



Equal. ( jq onor — _^ n Exhibition, value £20, 
3rd Honor — A Medal, value £5, 



James Wilson. 
James Mongan. 



English Language and Literature. 

1st IIonor-An Exhibition, TOlue £25, . . Robert Dunlop. 

2nd IIonor-Au EAibltloii, value £1°. . . Richard Blair Bagley 

3rd Honor— A Medal, value £d, . . . James Mongan. , 7 

Modern Foreign Languages. 



Mathematics. 

1st Honor — An Exhibition, value £25, 

2nd Honor — An Exhibition, value £15, 

Natural Philosophy. 
-An Exhibition, value £25, 

-A Medal, value £5, 



1st Honor- 
2nd Ilonor- 



Dominick Daly llyan 

William Lupton. 
Mathias O’Keeffe. 



Mathias O’Keeffe. 
William Lupton. 
Chemistry, and Chemical Physics. 

1st Honor — An Exhibition, value £25, . David T-Till M‘Mrn4™r 

2nd IIonor-A Medal, value £5, . . 



Natural Sciences. 

1st Hon or — An Exhibition, value £.25', ‘ 

2nd Honor — A Medal, value £5, 

Logics and Metaphysics. 

1st Honor— An Exhibition, value £25, . 

2nd Honor — A Medal, value £5, 



Mathias O’Keeffe. 

Charles Winston Duggan. 
Boyle William Coghlan. 



Robert Dunlop. 
Moffatt Jackson. 



Jurisprudence and Political Economy. 

HQn OT -^ ExMbition,.va ,u eE25. . . Moffatt Jackson. 

2nd Honor— A Modal, value £5, . . . Carles Winstqn Duggan. 

Celtic Languages. 

Honor An' Exhibition, nine £2®, . . . Boyle William Coghlan. 

In the Department of Agriculture. 

1st Honor — An Exhibition, value £25, . . John W Smyth 

2nd Honor— An Exhibition, value £15, . . . Edmund Murphy. 

In the Faculty of Law. 

IJ, Honor-An Exhibition, value £25, . . Thomas Dunbar Ingram. 

2nd Honor An Exhibition, value £15, . . George Yeilding ilfoMahon. 



VH— Report of a Public Meeting of the Queer's University in Ireland, held in Si 
latncks Hall, Dublin Castle, 14th October, 1853. 

Shortly after three o’clock a procession entered the Hall in the following order :— 
Candidates 

For the Diploma in Agriculture, 

' For the Diploma in Elementary Law, 

For the Degree of Bachelor in Arts, ' 

For the Degree of Doctor in Medicine. 

Professors, 

Examiners, 

The Secretary, 

The Senate, 

• The Vice-Chancellor. 

Arc4feho^ t Dnifu 0 r% p, ?frt l_ ' f i ie IIon ' Maziere Brad D ™- Grace th, 
Bart the Re, Dv W ll ? on ' Boi ' d Chancellor Blackburne, Sir Philip Crampton 

f °rf e -2 F 3110 alld Ed ' tard Berwick, Esq. (the Presidents o 
the Queen s Colleges), Richard Griffith, ll.d„ D. J. Corrigan m d Major Larcom r e 
James Gibson, Esq., and Robert Ball, ll.d. Secretary. 6 J ’ 

Levis TT present-jobn Syali, ll.d„ Charles M'DouaU, a.w„ Bunnel 

lld Hugh Carfll, * 1 A ‘n ■’ C- Jiarley, A.ji., John Muloahy, ll.d., JohnStevelly 
lld ’ D CmiSSd 1 Tl“ ' Benj T m , , A 5 e0ck> M - D " A ' 6 ' M.D., W. N. Hancock 

CE '’^B C Bkod d . H J r0 ?''l A:,i R M ?V neux J A M., Michael Barry, Esq., John Godwin 
cm., W.B. Blood, A.M., Edward Murphy, a.b., Thomas Skilling, Esq., John O’Donovan 
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ll.d., Owen Conncllan, Esq.. James L. Browne, m.d.,D. Bullen. m.d., Horatio Stewart, m.d., . 
A. Fleming, m.d., Simon M'Coy, f.ilc.s., Joshua Harvey, m.d., the Rev. "William Fitzgerald, 
James Apjohn, m.d., George J. Allman, the llcv. J. G. Aboltshauser, ll.d., James A. Law- 
son. ll.d., Catbcart Lees, m.d., John Hamilton, f.r.c.s., Thomas M'Keever, m.d. 

The various individuals of the procession having taken their places, the Vice-Chancellor, 
attended by the Secretary, proceeded to the entrance of the Hall to receive his Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant. Having conducted him to his seat, 

The Vice-Chancellor, on talcing the chair, addressed the Senate, and said— In the early 
part of the current year there were some degrees conferred on Students in this University, 
but those degrees were necessarily limited to one subject of study — namely. Medicine; 
because from the recent, institution of the Colleges the Students were not enabled to com- 
plete that curriculum of study which had been assigned to them prior to their seeking the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, or any higher degree in this University. We are now ena- 
bled, however, to complete the course of duty prescribed for us by the Charter granted by 
her Majesty, and to confer degrees and honors on the Students of these Colleges in all the 
branches of art and literature, for the cultivation of which those institutions were devisea. 

I, therefore, take the liberty of opening what 1 may call the first public general meeting of 
this University, by making a few observations upon the purposes and objects of the institu- 
tion. I cannot better do this than by pointing attention to the language of our Charter, 
which was granted by her Majesty in the fourteenth year of her reign. It is recited in that 
Charter that her Majesty had, in pursuance of the authority of Parliament, “Nominated, . 
declared, and appointed certain Colleges for the promotion and encouragement of learning, 
in Belfast, Cork, and Galway, for Students in arts, law, physic, and other useful learning;” 
and that her Majesty had thought it fit and necessary, in order to render complete and 
satisfactory the course of education to he followed by the Students in those Colleges in the 
several faculties aforesaid, that provision should be made by which the Students would be 
enabled to obtain and receive the several degrees and distinctions in the aforesaid faculties, 
such as arc granted and conferred in other Colleges and Universities in the kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, With that view, and for those objects, this University has been 
established ; and it is our province, under the direction of the Charter, to confer degrees 
and honors in arts, law, physic, and other useful learning, upon those Students from tho 
Colleges who shall appear deserving of them on public examination. The degrees we are 
authorized to confer are those ordinarily conferred by other Colleges and Universities in 
the United Kingdom. They are well known to the world of science, and, I may say, to the 
public, and they require no explanation on my part. I shall only observe of them, that her 
Majesty, in the language of our Charter, has declared, that all persons who shall have com- 
pleted their education in any of the Queen’s Colleges, and shall have obtained such degrees 
in any of the several faculties of arts, medicine, and law, as shall be granted and conferred 
by the Chancellor and Senate of the aforesaid University, shall be fully possessed of all such 
rights, privileges, and immunities as belong to the several degrees granted by other univer- 
sities and colleges, and shall be entitled to whatever rank and precedence attaches to the 
possessor of similar degrees granted by other universities. In addition to those degrees it 
seemed useful to the Senate to constitute a second class of honors, by conferring diplomas 
in several departments on Students deserving of them. These diplomas have been insti- 
tuted in the faculty of law, and in engineering and agriculture. They arc not titles which 
confer on the persons who obtain them any special rights or privileges in their profession, 
or any advancement in it ; but I have no doubt that they will constitute, in the eyes of those 
who mav be desirous of employing these individuals, a high recommendation, as well as a 
valid title in them possessors to tho confidence and good reception of the public. In addi- 
tion to those degrees and diplomas, we have established a scale of merit, by the institution 
of exhibitions for the candidates who may succeed upon examination for honors in the 
several departments. These consist in pecuniary exhibitions and medals, and are designed 
for Students who, having passed their examination for the degree or tho diploma, shall be 
recommended by the examiners for competition in those higher branches which they are to 
he examined in before they can obtain those distinctions. Having, then, to confer degrees 
on Students from the three Colleges I have mentioned— having to coufer diplomas, and 
having to institute a competition for those honorary exhibitions — it became our duty, in the 
terms of the Charter, to appoint fit Examiners, whose office it would be to report to us on 
the merits of the respective candidates. In fulfilling this part of our duty, we felt that we 
were discharging a public and an important trust, and that it behoved us to take care in the 
selection of Examiners that we should present to the world at large a guarantee that the 
Students of those Colleges, and the Graduates of this University, possessed acquirements 
commensurate to the high distinctions they had obtained. Accordingly, searching among 
the candidates who presented themselves to bo Examiners in this University , and selecting 
from among them those who were most highly qualified in tlicir respective departments, wo 
did not confine the selection to any particular institution or college. Some were taken from 
the Queen’s Colleges of Belfast, Cork, and Galway; some were taken from the Professors 
of Trinity College, Dublin and some were selected from the general ranks of scientific and 
professional men ; and I think I may venture to say, that in the list of Examiners thus 
selected there is presented to tho public a host ot names whoso position and qualification 
show that they are capable of conducting an examination which should bo highly appre- 
ciated by the public at large, and that the Students passing that examination richly deserve 
to be invested with the degrees and honors we are empowerod to confer ; at the same time 
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it will satisfy tlie world, I am sure, of tlie perfect integrity with which the duties of such 
an examination have been discharged, In this course of selection we have hut followed 
the example of our Chancellor, the Earl of Clarendon, who, when administering the affairs 
of this country, was called on to select Professors of the Queen’s Colleges of Belfast, Cork, 
and Galway; he took pains, from all parts of the United Kingdom, to find out men the 
most eminent in science, men the best qualified in literary attainments, and men of the 
highest professional station, to undertake the duty of acting as Professors in those Colleges. 
Those institutions have been some few years in operation, and I think I may pass over 
this part of the subject very briefly by saying, that 1 believe they have deserved, and have 
received, in that respect, the confidence of the public. I believe that a course of instruc- 
tion has been laid down in them, and has been pursued under the direction of the Professors, 
which is calculated to advance the learning, to sLimulato the industry, and to develop the 
mental faculties of the Students under their direction. In addition to that course of study 
in these important institutions, lot me briefly observe on a peculiar feature in them, which 
is deserving, I think, of special notice — I allude to that part of the arrangements of these 
Colleges which provides not merely for the literary, scientific, and professional education of 
the Students, but for the sedulous care of their morals and religious conduct. In these 
institutions the Students are not allowed at hazard to locate themselves where they please; 
in their respective cities, places of residence must be selected and licensed by the autho- 
rities, and. in addition to that, individuals must be appointed from the ministers of the 
various religious persuasions to which the Students belong, whoso duty it is to attend to 
their moral and religious care. I propose to close this part of my observations by referring 
to the language of the statute passed for the direction of those institutions. Under the 
chapter which relates to the residence of the Students and the Deans of Residence, it is 
expressly declared, that her Majesty shall appoint Deans of Residence, who shall have the 
moral care and spiritual charge of the Students of their respective creeds residing in the 
licensed boarding-houses ; and that the Deans of Residence shall have authority to visit the 
licensed boarding-houses in which the Students reside, for the purpose of affording religious 
instruction to such Students, and shall, also, have power to confer with their Bishops, 
Moderators, or other ecclesiastical authorities, to make regulations for the due observance 
of their religious duties, and to secure their regular attendance at divine worship; and those 
Deans are directed to report annually to the heads of the Colleges as to the condition of 
the Students in those particulars. And I am happy to say that the efforts which have been 
made have been well responded to on the part- of the public, and that these Colleges, 
although but a few years in operation, present a fair array of numbers of Students frequent- 
ing their halls. I believe that prior to this examination upwards of four hundred Students 
were congregated in the three Colleges; but the number of Students in each College 
varies — being very large in Belfast, not so large in Cork, and smaller in Galway. Upon 
what this relative proportion may have depended I shall not take up your time by specu- 
lating ; perhaps it may have arisen from the smallness of one of the cities, and other local 
causes. In attending those Colleges, among the difficulties which the Students have, in 
some instances, to encounter, is one which is occasioned by the peculiar nature of the insti- 
tution, which requires continued residence on the part of the Students. It has seemed 
right, for directing the course of education in those Colleges, to require that the Students 
shall attend a regular course of lectures during certain portions of the year’. This involves 
continued residence, and must entail upon some persons a degree of privation and expense 
which would have been avoided by residence in their own homes. But I think I may say, 
that such difficulties have been cheerfully and readily encountered ; and that the Students, 
in their zeal and thirst for knowledge, have endured all those privations and difficulties, 
seeking only to attain that education which it is their highest ambition to possess. And I 
am happy to say, that this feeling is not confined to the class who are represented by the 
Students before us, but pervades even humbler ranks of society. In District Schools, of 
which some members of this Senate have official cognizance with myself, we have had 
accounts of the same endeavour to meet privation and difficulties in the pursuit of know- 
ledge; we have instances of journeys daily undertaken by children, from considerable dis- 
tances, to and from the schools, and sometimes of continued residence in the towns in which 
these schools are situated. The Students of the Queen’s Colleges have thus shown their 
zealous determination to avail themselves to the utmost of the opportunities afforded to them 
and have yielded a steady obedience to the discipline of the Colleges. On that head I will 
only repeat what I was enabled to say when, accompanied by some of my colleagues, asVisitoi-s 
of the Colleges, I concluded the visitation of them, and made some observations on what we 
had ascertained. I was enabled to say on that occasion, that though we had met with questions 
and doubts respecting the construction of the Charter and the laws of the institutions (and ques- 
tions and doubts might well arise on such recent enactments), we have found no case anywhere 
of questions arising out of a breach of moral duty on the part of a single Student in the 
Colleges, and we found everywhere testimony borne, as well by the Deans of Residence as by 
the Professors, to the exemplary conduct of the Students, both in regard to their moral 
and religious duties and to their literary studies and scientific acquirements. The test of 
that moral and religious discipline will be found in the world into which the Students are 
now about to enter; and I have a very confident expectation that they will find in it no 
small aid to enable them to bear that world’s vicissitudes, and encounter its dangers. The 
test of their literary acquirements exists in this institution, and is to be found in the exami- 
nations to which they have been subjected ; and I believe that on the present occasion that 
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them so many ornaments of the church, the bar, and the nobility of Ireland ; and under the 
presidency of my immediate predecessor, one whose talents I admire, whose high character I 
respect, and whose personal friendship, I trust, I possess. It is most satisfactory to bear 
what we have heard from the Vice-Chancellor to-day, of the success which has attended 
these Colleges— a success which (mailing allowance for the difficulties that surround every 
' new undertaking, and the dangers with which these institutions have been in some degree 
assailed) I will not call complete, but which is still very great, if we measure it with the success 
that has attended other institutions of the same sort, and at the same period of their 
existence. You. Mr. Vice-Chancellor, have rightly said that I have personally inspected 
the three Colleges, upon whose Students wo have been conferring honors on the present 
occasion. Du ring . the short time that has elapsed since I came to Ireland I have had an 
opportunity of seeing them all. I have paid a visit to each of the three Colleges which 
constitute this University, and which are, as it were, the limbs to which the University 
supplies additional vitality ; and 1 can assure you, that. I admired every arrangement I saw, 
and the tasteful manner in which those Colleges have been built. And now, gentlemen, let 
me address a few words to you who have gained these honors to-day. Under the excellent 
instruction which you have received, by the exercise of those talents with which you have 
been blessed, and by a steady application to your studies, you have earned for yourselves 
the approbation of your instructors, the esteem of your fellow-students, and the applause 
of this distinguished assembly. Continue, then, in that honourable course which you have 
so auspiciously begun. You are about to embark in that lino of life which your various 
positions, or the natural bent of your minds, may lead you to adopt, and to struggle for 
independence, for competence, or perhaps for fame. In this free country there is no honour 
in the various learned professions, at the bar, or even in the senate, which may not be open 
to you. So far your destinies arc in your own power ; but remember that no talent will avail 
you if it bo not coupled with good conduct, with temperance, with integrity, with religion. 
Shrvo Gorl, honour your Queen, obey the laws of your country, and love your neighbour 
without distinction of creed or opinion, and you will prove yourselves worthy of the land 
which has given you birth, and of the magnificent institutions which have fostered you. I 
wish you all health and happiness. I congratulate you on the progress you have made, 
and 1 trust that success will attend your future career. 

VHL 

On the 20th of July, 1S52, the Senate resolved that — 

The course of lectures on Practical Anatomy mentioned in the Ordinances is understood 
to comprise attendance on a course ol Anatomical Demonstrations, accompanied with 
dissections by the Student. 

26th February, 1853, resolved — 

That by attendance on Practical Pharmacy it is understood, that the candidate shall pro- 
duce evidence of his having been engaged for the time specified in compounding medicine, 
either in the establishment of a legally qualified apothecary, or in the compounding depart- 
ment of some recognised hospital, under the superintendence of the apothecary of the 
institution. 

Returns of Students attending the following Medical Schools and Hospitals have been 
received during the period of this Report : — 

Medical Schools of — Hospitals. Lying-in Hospitals. 

Trinity College. Jervis street. Rotunda. 

Queen’s College, Belfast. City of Dublin. Coombe. 

Queen's College, Cork. House of Industry. Cork. 

Queen's College, Galway. St. Vincent's. 

Royal College of Surgeons. S. and N. Infirmary, Cork. 

Apothecaries’ Hall. Meath. 

Edinburgh Surgeons’ Hall. Belfast. 

Carmichael School. Mercer’s. 

Original, Peter-street. Galway Infirmary. 

Dublin, Peter-street. 

In reference to the rule under which the foregoing Returns were supplied, the following 
notice has been extensively circulated : — 

As part of the qualification for examination for Medical Degrees in the Queen’s University, 
the Senate recognise the certificates of the Medical Lecturers in the various Universities and 
Chartered Institutions of the United Kingdom, and also of the Lecturers iu certain Medical 
Schools and Hospitals, who having applied for recognition, have shown their fitness for it. 
But it is to he observed, that by the Medical Ordinance of the Queen's University which 
came into force on the 1st of October, 1852, it is strictly required that all recognised 
Lecturers and Clinical Lecturers, without exception, shall furnish to the Secretary of the 
University, a return, in a prescribed form, of the Students attending their lectures, other- 
wise their certificates will not be received. Students who purport to present themselves 
for examination for Medical Degrees in the Queen’s University should, therefore, ascertain 
that their names are thus returned for any Medical Lectures they may attend, lest in con- 
sequence of such returns not having been supplied, their qualifications should he deemed 
insufficient when they so present themselves; and Lecturers who are willing to make the 
required Returns, and who have not received the necessary forms through the Registrars 
of the respective Institutions, should cause application to be made for them. 
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IX. — Supplementary Ordinance. 

Bv the Charter of the Queen’s University in Ireland it is ordained, that it shall be lawful 
for the Senate of the University, with the approbation of the Lord Lieutenant, to make such 
alterations in the Course of Studies prescribed in the Ordinances of the 30th of June, 1850, 
as shall from time to time seem meet. In the directions given in these Ordinances, for the 
courses of study to he pursued by Law Students in their fourth year, it appears that no 
provision was made in respect to any course of Colonial and International Law, although it 
has been stated to the Senate that it was the intention of the Presidents of the three Queen s 
Colleges, by whom the Ordinances were prepared, that such .a course should have been 
prescribed with that of Constitutional Law, but that by some inadvertence that course was 
not inserted in the Ordinances ; and as it is now deemed necessary and advisable to supply 
this omission, it is the opinion of the Senate that the words Colonial and, International 
should be inserted in the directions for the Studies of Law Students in their fourth year, 
between the words “ Constitutional” and “ Law ” in the Ordinances above referred to. 

By Order, 

Robert Ball, ll.d., 
Secretary. 

Eglinton and Winton. _ . , 

I, Archibald William, Earl of Eglinton and Winton, Lord Lieutenant General, and 
General Governor of Ireland, do hereby approve of the amendment of the Ordinances of 
the 30th of June, 1850, as above suggested by the Senate of the Queen’s university 
in Ireland. 

By His Excellency's Command, 

John Wynne. 

Dublin Castle, 14 th December, 1852. 



X.— An Estimate of the sum that will probably be required to defray the Expenses of the 
Queen’s University in Ireland, for the year ending 0 1 st March, 1854. 

One Thousand Six Hundred and Eighty-one Pounds. 

Salaries op Examiners. 

1. in Greek, 

2. in Latin, 

3. in Modern Languages, 

4. in Celtic languages, . 

5. in Mathematics, 

6. in Logic and Metaphysics, 

7. in Chemistry, 

8. in Zoology and Botany, 

9. in Natural Philosophy, 

10. in English Literature, 

11. in Mineralogy, Geology, and Physical Geography, 

12. in Jurisprudence and Political Economy. 

13. in Theory and Practice of Medicine, 

14. in Theory and Practice of Surgery, . 

15. in MateriaMedica, Pharmacy, and Meuiuttitiiuu.pj.uu.cAi. 

16. in Anatomy, Physiology, and Comparative Anatomy, 

17. in Midwifery, and Diseases of Women and Children, 

18. in Engineering and Surveying, 

19. in Agriculture and Farm Management, 

20. in Law, . 



Office Charges. 

Secretary’s Salary, . • • • • 

Incidentals, Office Expenses, Postage, Messengers, Ad- 
vertisements, &c. • 

Exhibitions, Prizes, Medals, • 



Probable Balance of last year’s Grant, . 

Probable amount of Fees (being the sum received 1852), 



Total Sdm required in addition to Balance of former Grant, £1^681 00 
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XI. — Ordinances regulating the Conditions, Forms, and Subjects of the Degree, Diploma, 
and Honor Examinations for the Year 1853. 

Faculty of Arts. 

Examination for the Degree of Bachelor of Arte, and for Honors in that Faculty. 

The Examinations of Candidates for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts will commence on 
Tuesday, the 20th day of September, 1853, and bo continued on the following days. 

The Examination for the Degree, and the Examination for Honors, will be distinct. The 
Examination for Honors will be held immediately subsequent to the Degree Examination. 

Every Candidate for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts shall deposit with the Secretary to 
the University, on or before the 1st day of September. Certificates according to the Form A.* 

Every Candidate must deposit with the Secretary, prior to the day of Examination, the 
fee of £l for the Degree. 

The Examinations for the Degree of B.A. will be conducted principally by printed 
papers, to which written answers will be required. The Examiners may, however, add 
such viva voce examination as they shall deem necessary. 

Every Candidate will be required to answer for his Degree in the subjects included in the 
Group A. of the following table, and also to answer in the subjects of at least one of the 
three groups of subjects marked B, C, D, respectively ; the Candidate being allowed to 
select from the three groups that containing the subjects in which he may desire to be 
examined. 

1. Group A. — Required from all Candidates. 

The Latin Language and Literature. 

The Greek Language and Literature. 

A Modem Foi’eign Language. 

Mathematics. 

2. Special Groups in at least one of which the Candidates must answer. 

Group B. 

English Philology and Criticism. 

Logic. 

Metaphysics, or (in place of Metaphysics, at the election of the Candidate), Political Economy and 
Jurisprudence. 

Group C. 

Chemistry. 

Natural Philosophy. 

Group D. 

Zoology. 

Botany. 

Physical Geography. 

Regarding the mode of examination, the following regulations will be observed 

1. In the Latin and Greek Languages every Candidate will be allowed to select in 
each language some two works of the following Classical Authors iu which he may desire 
to be examined 

Virgil — AEneid, first six Books. 

Horace — Satires, Epistles, and Art of Poetry. 

Sallust. 

Terence — Adelphi and Phormio. 

Cicero— Oratioixs against Catiline. 

Tacitus — Agricola and de moribus Gomianomm. 

Xenophon —Anabasis. Books 2, 3. 

Homer — Iliad, four first Books. 

Herodotus — Book 1 . 

JEschylus — Prometheus Vinctus. 

Euripides — Medea. 

Lucian — Walker’s Selections. 

2. In Modern Languages the Candidate will be allowed to select for bis examination the 
French, the German, or the Italian Language, and will be required to translate from 
some two Modern Authors, in’ the language selected, and to translate an exercise from 
English into the same language. 

3. In Mathematics the Candidates will be examined in — 

The 1st, 2ixd, 3rd, 4th, and 0th Books of Euclid, and in the Definitions of the 5th Book. 

Arithmetic, including Vulgar and Decimal Fractions. 

Algebi’a, including the usual rules, to the end of Quadratic Equations, with, the Nature and 
Use of Logarithms. 

Plane Trigonometry. ' 

. 1 11 'Examination in Natural Philosophy the Candidate will be expected to be able to 

give such mathematical proofs in reference to any question proposed as may he supplied 
by the foregoing mathematical course. 

In the Examinations upon the subjects of the Groups selected by the Candidates, the 

*Thc various forms referrel to in this Ordinance are Schedules of the several Certificates required bv the 
regulations for studv. J 
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object of the Examiner will be to ascertain the extent and accuracy of the general know- 
ledge of each subject possessed by the Candidate. _ ...... . . , .. , 

The names of the Candidates admitted to Degrees will be published m alphabetical 
order : those obtaining Honors, in the order of merit. 

Honor Examinations in Arts. 

Honors will be awarded by the Senate of the Queen’s University in Ireland for distin- 
guished proficiency in each of the principal branches of Literature and Science included in 
the Undergraduate course. , . - _v t? „ 

Each University Examiner, in reporting to the Secretary the results of the Degree Exa- 
mination, shall furnish a list of the Students whom he recommends as entitled to present 
themselves to be Examined for Honors, in the course in which the subject, in which he has 
examined is comprised, and no other Students shall be so entitled, except m the Examina- 
tion for Honors in the Celtic Languages, as hereinafter mentioned. 

The Examination for Honors will be by printed papers. 

Candidates may be examined for Honors in more than one department. 

Candidates must have previously passed the Degree Examination. . 1 , 

In no case will Honors in any department be awarded by the Senate, except tor absolute 
merit, as reported by the Examiners, and the Senate reserves to itself the power, in case 
of the absence of Candidates of sufficient merit in any branch; to withhold all, or any of the 
Honors in that branch, and to employ the amount to increase the number of Honors m any 
other branch in which it may appear to the Senate desirable so to do, from superior merit 
shown by Candidates in such department. 

The special courses and regulations of the Honor branches are as follows:— 

1. Ancient Classical Languages and Literature. 

1st Honor— An Exhibition, value £15, and a Gold Medal. 

2nd Honor— An Exhibition, value £10, and a Gold Medal. 

The Candidates for Classical Honors will bo examined in the following course : — 

. Horace — Odes, Satires, and Epistles. 

Virgil — JEneid, Books I to 8. 

Cicero — Tuseulan Disputations. 

De Oratore. 

Actiones Verrime. 

Juvenal — Satires, 1, 3, 8, 13, 14. 

Tacitus — Annals, Book 1 . 

Histories, Book 1. 

Livy — Books 4 and ‘4'J. 

Terence — Adelphi and Pliormio. 

Plato — Apologia and Ol'ito. 

Thucydides, Book 1. 

Herodotus, Book 1. 

.Eseliylus— Prometheus Vbictus. 

Sophocles — (Eilipus Coloueus. 

Homer— Iliad, Books -10 to ‘44. 

Odyssey, Books 14 to IS. 

Euripides— Medea, Alcestis, and Orestes. 

Greek and Latin Composition in Prose and Verse. 

2. English Language and Literature. 

1st Honor— An Exhibition, mine £15, anil n Gold Modal. 

2nd Honor— An Exhibition, value £5, and a Gold Modal. 

Tho Candidates will bo examined in the History, Philology, and Grammar of tho English 
Language, at various periods, and in the principles of Literary mid Grammatical Criticism 
as exemplified in application to various authors in English Literature. 

3. — Modern Foreign Languages. 

1st Honor — An Exhibition, value £15, and a Gold Medal 
2nd Honor — An Exhibition, value £5, and a Gold Medal. 

Candidates trill be examined in the History, PhiloloCT, and Grammar o^thejollowing 

S to translate from English into the Language or Langnages seleoted by tan for Exami- 

natl011 ‘ 4 . — Mathematics. 

1st Honor— An Exhibition, value £15, and a Gold Medal. 

2nd Honor— An Exhibition, value £10, and a Gold Medal. 

3rd Honor — A Gold Medal. 

The Caudidates will be examined in the following course 

Algebra, including its Application to Questions of Probabilities and Annuities. 

The Theory and Solution of the Higher Equations. .. -i ±y. p n on struc- 

Plane Trigonometry, including Demoivre’s Theorem and its Applications, and the construe 
tion and Use of Trigonometrical Tables. 

Conic Sections. 
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Differential and Integral Calculus. 

Differential Equations. 

Co-ordinate Geometry, of Two and of Three Dimensions. 

The First Three Sections of the First Book of the Principia. 

Spherical Trigonometry and its Application to Astronomy. 

Theory of Logarithms. — Construction and Use of Logarithmic Tables. 

5 — Natural Philosophy. 

1st Honor — An Exhibition, value £15, and a Gold Medal. 

2nd Honor— An Exhibition, value £5, and a Gold Medal. 

The subjects of Examination will be — 

Mechanics, 

Optics, Geometrical and Physical; 

Astronomy, Plane and Physical ; 
and will be expected to receive full mathematical treatment. 

6. — Chemistry and Chemical Physics. 

1st Honor— An Exhibition, value £15, and a Gold Medal. 

2nd Honor— An Exhibition, value £5, and a Gold Medal. 

The subjects of Examination will be — 

Heat. 

Electricity. 

Crystallography. 

Laws of Combination and Constitution. 

Inorganic and Organic Chemistry. 

7. — Natukal Sciences. 

Jst Honor — An Exhibition, value £15, and a Gold Medal. 

2nd Honor — An Exhibition, value £5, and a Gold Medal. 

The subjects of Examination wall be — 

The Principles of Animal Structure and Classification. 

The Principles of Vegetable Structure and Classification. 

The Elements of Geology and Physical Geography. 

The Laws of Geographical Distribution of Plants and Animals. 

8. — Logics and Metaphysics. 

Honor — An Exhibition, value £15, and a Gold Medal. 

2nd Honor — An Exhibition, value £5, and a Gold Medal. 

The Examination will be conducted in accordance with the Courses of Instruction in 
Logics and Metaphysics given in the Queen’s Colleges. 

9. — Jurisprudence and Political Economy. 

Honor — An Exhibition, value £15, and a Gold Medal. 

2nd Honor — An Exhibition, value £5, and a Gold Medal. 

The Examination will he conducted in accordance with the Courses of Instruction in 
Jurisprudence and in Political Economy given in the Queen’s Colleges. 

10. — Celtic Languages. 

Honor — An Exhibition, value £10, and a Gold Medal. 

The Examination will include tile Critical History and Philology of the Hiberno-Celtic 
Language, witli translations of passages from authors of different periods, and re-transla- 
tions from English. 

Note.- Any Candidate having passed the Degree Examination may present himself for Exami- 
nation lor Honor in this department, without the recommendation of an Examiner, it not being 
included in any of the subjects specified in the several Groups above prescribed for the general 
Examination. 

Regulations for the Examination of Candidates for the Degree of A.M. 

The Examination for the Degree of Master of Arts will commence on Tuesday, the 20th 
September, and be continued on the following days. 

Every Candidate will be required to furnish to the Secretary of the University, on or 
before the first September, a Certificate from the Council of some one of the Queen’s 
Colleges, according to a prescribed form, B, of his having attended for at least two terms, 
subsequent to Ins having received the Bachelor's degree, a Course of Lectures on some 
one of the subjects of the course of study in which he may have selected to proceed for 
his degree, or so much of said Course as he may have been enabled by the regulations of 
his College to attend subsequent to the Ordinance of the 1 2th of February, 1853, if an 
A.B. of 1852. J 

The Candidates are required to notify to the Secretary of the University on or before 
* °®P tem ^ er » "the Course of study in which they desire to proceed for their degree. 

A Candidate, may proceed to obtain his Masters’ degree by examination in any one of 

the lour following Courses of Study, viz. : 

Classics : which shall be considered as including : — 

The Greek and Latin Classic Authors ; Prose Composition in Greek, Latin, and English ; 
a modern Foreign Language. 

2. — English Philology and Criticism. 

Logic. 
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Metaphysics, or (in tlie place of Metaphysics, at the election of the Candidate) Political 

Economy and Jurisprudence. 

3. — Mathematical and Physical Science, which shall he considei*ed as including ’ the following 

subjects : — 

Algebra, including the theory of Equations. 

Analytical Geometry. 

Trigonometry, Plane and Spherical. 

The Differential and Integral Calculus. 

Differential Equations. 

Theory of Probabilities. 

Statics and Dynamics. 

Hydrostatics. 

Hydraulics and Pneumatics. 

Heat. 

Electricity and Magnetism. 

Optics. 

Plane Astronomy. 

Physical Astronomy. K 

4. — Experimental and Natural Sciences, which shall be considered as including the following 

subjects : — 

Experimental Physics. 

Laws of Chemical constitution and combination. 

General properties and preparation of Organic and Inorganic bodies. 

Structure, Functions, and Glassification of Animals. 

Structure, Functions, and Classification of Vegetables. 

Zoological and Botanical Geography. 

Elements of General Geology and Paleontology. 

Elements of Physical Geometry. 

Elements of Crystallography and Mineralogy. 

An Exhibition of £15, with a Gold Medal, will be conferred by the Senate, upon each 
Candidate recommended by the Examiners as possessing sufficient merit, who shall obtain 
the first place in any of the above four Courses of Study. No separate Examination 
required for these honors. 

The degrees and honors will be conferred at the public meeting of the University, after 
the close of the examinations. 

Every Candidate must deposit with the Secretary, prior to the day of Examination, the 
fee of £3 for the degree. 

The Examination for the degree of A.M. will be conducted principally by printed papers, 
to which written answers will be required. The Examiners may, however, add such viva 
voce examination as they shall deem necessary. 

Regulations for the Examination of Candidates for the Diploma of Civil Engineer or of 
Agriculturist. 

The Examination of Candidates for the Diploma of Civil Engineer or of Agriculturist 
will commence on the 20th of September, and bo continued on the following days. 

The examination for Diploma, and the Examination for Honors, will bo distinct, and 
will be by printed papers, the Examiners having power to add such viva voce Examination 
for the Diploma as may appear necessary. 

Every Candidate shall deposit with the Secretary to the University, on or before the 
1st of September, Certificates, according to the Forms, as the case may be, C or D, or C\ 
or D 1 . 

Prior to Examination for Diploma, the Candidate must have deposited with the Secretary 
to the University the prescribed fee of £3 for Engineering, or £2 for Agricultural Diploma. 

The names of persons obtaining Diplomas will be published in alphabetical order ; the 
names of those obtaining Honors will be published in order of merit in each class. 

Every Candidate will be required to answer in all the subjects contained in the Course 
prescribed for the Diploma to which ho aspires. 

For the Diploma Examination, the following rules will be observed : — 

1. — Engineering Diploma. 

1. — The Mathematical Examination of Engineering Candidates will include — 

Arithmetic, including Vulgar and Decimal Fractious. 

Algebra, to the end of Quadratic Equations. 

Euclid, 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, and (3th Books. 

Mensuration. 

Plane Trigonometry. 

Elements of Spherical Trigonometry. 

Construction and use of Logarithmic and Trigonometrical Tables. 

Conic Sections. 

Descriptive Geometry. 

2. — The Examination in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology, will 
be conducted with special reference to Engineering objects. In Natural Philosophy the 
Candidate will be required to supply in his answers all such mathematical proofs as may be 
supplied by the Mathematical Course above specified. 

Every Engineering Candidate will be required to produce one of bis own drawings of 
each of the following kinds, viz Bridges and Roads, accompanied by Plans and Sections ; 

K 
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1 rr -!• i Tv,r nr , a ™*tli the field-books and observations from which the whole were 

also To P°S m S“ ’ recommended to produce Architectural Drawings and Drawings 

must be certified by the Teacher of Drawing in the 

C °c2dito^ he e “fuS^d%Xto for a project of Constructive Engineering or 
Architecture, and will be required to furnish detailed propositions for carrying same into 

lively EnrinLering CandTd^eSn'st provide a certificate of having been engaged in ob- 
Eveiy Engine { Bngineel .i ng under the direction of a Practising Engineer, 

teSterfequired by thfordinlce under which he proceeds for his Diploma. 

2. Agricultural Diploma. 



The Examination will include — 

Arithmetic, with Vulgar and Decimal Fractions. 

Mensuration, Practically Treated. 

Principles of Natural Philosophy (without Mathematical proof). 

And all the other subjects of the Course for Agricultural Diploma specified in the Ordi- 
A “ ™.;dered snecially in their Applications to Agriculture and Land Improvement. 
Tht'Canlda tot' SSed to produce any Surveys or Maps, with the Field Books 
from Wldch they were constructed, which he may have prepared during his term of In- 

S *ThfoandidXwm'be furnished with data for a project of Farm Improvement, and 
required to furnish a detailed proposition for carrying the same into effect, with estimates 

“Thfcandidate'will be required to exhibit and explain a plan previously arranged by him 
for keeping Farm Accounts. 

Honor Examination in the Department of Engineering and Agriculture. 

The Honors to be competed for by Candidates who shall have obtained the Diploma of 
Civil Engineer are— 

First Honor— An Exhibition, value £15, and a Gold Medal 
Second Honor— An Exhibition, value £10, and a Gold Medal. 

Third Honor — An Exhibition, value £■>, and a Gold Medal. 

The Honor Examination will be conducted in similar manner to the Diploma Examina- 
tion, but the subjects will receive a more profound treatment. 

The Examination in Mathematics will include the following additional Course . • 

The Higher Algebra. 

Differential and Integral Calculus, Differential Equations. 

Co-ordinate Geometry of two and of three dimensions. 

Spherical Trigonometry, and its applications to Astronomy and Geodesy. 

The First three Sections of the First Book of the Principia. , 

In the Examination in Natural Philosophy and in the theory and construction of Machines, 
the subjects will be mathematically treated. . . . ,, 

The Honors to be competed for by Candidates for the Diploma of Agriculture are— 

First Honor — An Exhibition, value £15, and a Gold Medal. 

Second Honor— An Exhibition, value £10, and a Gold Medal. 

Third Honor — An Exhibition, value £5, and a Gold Medal. 

The Examination for Honors will be in the same subjects as for the Diploma, and will 
be similarly conducted, but the subjects will receive a more profound and extensive treatment 
The Honors in Engineering and Agriculture will not be conferred except on evidence of 
absolute merit; and in case of absence of satisfactory merit, the Senate reserves to itsell 
the power of withholding the Honor, and of applying the amount to departments where the 
manifestation of superior merit makes it desirable that the Honors should be increased. 

Faculty of Law. 

Regulations for the Examination of Candidates for tbs Diploma of Elementary Law, 

The Examination of Candidates for the Diploma of Elementary Law will commence on 
the 20th of September, or such day after as may not interfere with the General Examina- 
tions, and he continued on the following days. , ... 

The Examination for Diploma, and the Examination for Honors, will be distinct, and null 
be by printed Papers, the Examiners having power to add such viva voce Examination tor 
Diploma as may appear necessary. , 

Every Candidate shall deposit with the Secretary to the University, on or before the 1st 
of September, Certificates according to the Form E. 

Prior to Examination for Diploma the Candidate must have deposited with the Secretary 
to the University the prescribed fee of £2 for the i Diploma. 

The names of persons obtaining Diplomas of Elementary Law wiU be published m 
alphabetical order ; the names of those obtaining Honors will be published in order of merit. 

Every Candidate will be required to answer in all the subjects contained in the Course 
prescribed for the Diploma to which he aspires. 
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1st Honor Examination in the Faculty of Law. 

First Honor — An Exhibition, value £10, and a Gold Medal. 

Second Honor — An Exhibition, value £5, and a Gold Medal. 

The Honor Examination will he conducted similarly to the Diploma Examination, but 
the several subjects will receive a more profound and extensive discussion. 

EXAMINATION FOR THE DEGREE OF LL.B. 

The Examination for the Degree of LL.B. will commence on the 20th of September, or 

such subsequent day as may not interfere with the general Examinations. 

The Examination for the Degree, and the Examination for Honors, will be distinct, and 
will be by printed papers, the Examiners having power to add such viva voce Examination 

for the Degree as may appear necessary. . 

Every Candidate shall deposit with the Secretary to the University, on or before the 1 st 
of September, Certificates according to the Form F. 

Prior to Examination for the Degree the Candidate must have deposited with the Secre- 
tary to the University the prescribed fee of £l for the Diploma. , . , 

The names of persons obtaining the Degree of LL.B. will be published m alphabetical 
order ; the names of those obtaining Honors will be published in order of merit. 

Every Candidate will be required to answer in all the subjects contained in. the Course 
prescribed for the Degree to which he aspires. 

2nd Honor Examination in the Faculty of Law. 

First Honor— An Exhibition, value £15, and a Gold Medal. 

Second Honor— An Exhibition, value £10, and a Gold Medal. 

The Honor Examination will be conducted similarly to the Degree Examination, but the 
several subjects will receive a more profound and extensive discussion. 

The Examination of Candidates for Honors in the Engineering, Agricultural, and Law 
Departments, will be confined to those who shall be recommended for such Examination, 
by the respective Examiners in each Department, as in the case of Candidates tor Degrees 
in the Faculty of Arts. 

Faculty of Medicine. 

Regulations for the Examination of Candidates for Degrees and Honors. 

The Examination of Candidates for the Degree of Doctor of Medicine will commence on 
the 20th day of September, 1852, and will be continued on the foliowing days. _ 

Tie Examination for the Degree and the Examination for Honors will be diBtmet , that 
for Honors will he held immediately subsequent to the Degree Examination. 

Every Candidate for the Degree of Doctor of Medicine shall deposit with the Secretary 
to the University, on or before the 1st day of September. Certificates according to the 

^Every 6 Candidate for the Degree of M.D. must deposit with the Secretary, prior to the 
day of Examination, the fee of £5 for the Degree. 

The Candidate will he required to answer in all the subjects of the course prescribed 
for the Decree of M.D. by the Ordinance of 30th June, 1850. , ,, 

The Examinations will' he conducted by printed Papers to which written answers M 
be given, but the Examiners shall also be at liberty to add such mva voce examination as 

th ?he1krt Examinatioi/under the Ordinance of the 15th of March, 1852 will (should 
Candidates offer - ) be concurrent with the Examinations under the original Ordinance, and 
will be conducted in the same way. Candidates shall furnish Gerhiicates, according to the 
Form G 1 ., for this Examination on or before the 1st of September. 

HONOR EXAMINATION IN THE FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

First Honor— An Exhibition, value £20, and a Gold Medal. 

Second Honor— An Exhibition, value £15, and a Gold Medal. 

Third Honor— An Exhibition, value £5, and a Gold Medal. 

Fourth Honor — A Gold Medal. 

The Honor Examination will embrace all the subjects of the Degree Examination, but 
the several subjects will receive a more profound and extensive treatment. 

Candidates for Honors must previously have passed the Degree Examination. 

The Examiners in reporting to the Secretary the results of the Degree Examination, 
shall furnish a list of the Students whom they recommend as entitled to present themselves 
to be examined for Honors in the Faculty of Medicine, and no other Student shall be so 

“Thfnamcs of persons obtaining Degrees will lie published in alphabetical order, and 
the names of those obtaining Honors will be published m the order of merit. 

By Order, 

He Queen '* AM Hi , 26 Ih February, 1853. Bobert Bell, le.d., Secretary. 

ST I ED™'GE i xvii.LE, Earl oe St. German, Lord Lieutenant General and General 
Governor of Ireland, do hereby approve of the foregoing Ordinance. 

By his Excellency’s Command, 

. ~ , ,o-o Thomas A. Larcom. 

j Dublin Castle, 1 5th March, 18o3. -g- ^ 
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XII.— Cash Account of the .Queen’s University, for the year ending 20th June, 1853. 



Dr. ' £ s. d. 

To Balance of Account, June, 

1852, . . . 857 1 5 

„ Parliamentary Grant, 1852, 

1853, . . . 1,7.10 0 0 

„ Pees on Degrees and 

Diplomas, . . . 79 0 0 



Total Charge, . . 2,646 1 5 



By Salaries of Examiners and 

Secretary, . . . 1,415 0 0 

„ Incidental Expenses, . 93 10 10 

„ Medals and Exhibitions, - 506 16 6 

„ Balance in Bank, . . 630 14 1 



Total Discharge, . 2,646 1 5 



XIII. — Examiners, elected 16th July, 1853. 

Greek. — Charles Mac Douall, A.ai., Professor, Q.C., Belfast. 

Latin. — Bunnell Lewis, a.m., Professor, Q.C., Cork. 

English Literature. — George L. Craik, a.m.. Professor, Q.C., Belfast. 

Logie ancl Metaphysics. — The Rev. William Fitzgerald, d.d., Vicar of St. Anne’s. 

Mathematics. — John Mulcahy, ll.d., Professor, Q.C., Galway. 

Natural Philosophy. — George F. Shaw, f.t.c.d., Professor, Q.C., Cork. 

Chemistry — Edmund Ronalds, Ph. d., Professor, Q.C., Galway. 

Anatomy and Physiology. — Charles Croker King, m.d., f.r.c.s.i., m.r.i.a., Professor O C 
Galway. ’ ^ ’ 

Zoology and Botany. — George Dickie, m.d., Professor, Q.C., Belfast. 

Modern Languages. — The Rev. I. G. Abeltskauser, ll.d., Professor, T.C.D. 

Mineral, igy Geology , and Physical Geography.— Frederick M‘Coy, f.g.s.l., lion reps 
Professor, Q.o., Belfast. • • . 

Jurisprudence and Political Economy. — D. Caulfield Heron, a.b., Professor, Q.C., Galway. 

Law. — -James A. Lawson, ll.d., Barrister-at-Law. 

* ^TC and Surveying .— Samuel Downing, a.m., Professor of Engineer- 

Agriculture. — Edmund Murphy, a.b., Professor, Q.C., Cork. 

Celtic Languages — John O’Donovan, ll.d., m.r.i.a., Professor, Q.C., Belfast. 

Medicine.— John Banks, m.d., t.c.d., m.r.i.a., King’s Professor of Physic, 
of ^^eoM~ JameS S Hu ° llC8 ’ M I) '’ Fellow and Member of Council of the Royal College 

Materia Medico, Pharmacy, and Medical Jurisprudence.— Aquilla Smith, m.d., m r i a 
v.p., ancl Censor, College of Physicians, Examiner in Materia Meclica and Pharmacy, T.C.d! 

Midwifery, and Diseases of Women and Children.— Henry L. Dwyer, a.m., m.b.. Fellow 
of the College of Physicians. 



XIV.-Meetings of the Senate for tl,e period commencing ISth June, 1852, in the office 
of the University, Dublin Castle. 

19 th June, 1852. 

Present: The Right Honourable Maziere Brady, Vice-Chancellor 
His Grace Richard Archbishop of Dublin. 

Sir Philip Crampton, Bart. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Cork. 

The President of the Queen's College, Galway. 

Dominic J. Corrigan, m.d. 

Robert Ball, ll.d.. Secretary. 



21st June, 1852. — Stated Meeting. 

Present: The Right Honourable Maziere Brady, Vice-Chancellor. 

The Right Honourable Lord Chancellor Blackburne. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Cork. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Galway. 

Dominic J. Corrigan, m.d. . 

' Robert- Ball, ll.d./ Secretary. 
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11 th July, 1S52. 

Present : The Right Honourable Maziere Brady, Vice-Chancellor. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin. 

The Right Honourable Lord Chancellor Blackburne. 

Sir Philip Crampton, Bart. 

The Vice-President of the Queen’s College, Belfast: 

The President of the Queen’s College, Cork. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Galway. 

Richard Griffith, ll d. 

Dominic J. Corrigan, m.d. 

Major Thomas A. Larcom, r.e. 

Robert Ball, ll.d., Secretary. 



20 th July, 1852. 

Present: The Right Honourable Maziere Brady, Vice-Chancellor. 

Sir Philip Crampton, Bart. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Belfast. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Cork. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Galway. 

Dominic J. Corrigan, m.d. 

Major Thomas A. Larcom, r.e. 

Robert Ball, ll.d., Secretary. 



loth September, 1852. 

Present : The Right Honourable Maziere Brady, Vice-Chancellor. 

Sir Philip Crampton, Bart. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Belfast. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Cork. 

Dominic J. Corrigan, m.d. 

James Gibson, a.m., Barrister-at-Law. 

Robert Ball, ll.d., Secretary. 



18 th September, 1852. 

Present : The Right Honourable Maziere Brady, Vice-Chancellor. 

Sir Philip Crampton, Bart. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Cork. 

Major Thomas A. Larcom, r,e. 

James Gibson, a.m., Barrister-at-Law. 

Robert Ball, ll.d., Secretary. 



29 th September, 1852. 

Present : The Right Honourable Maziere Brady, Vice- Chancellor'. 

Sir Philip Crampton, Bart. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Belfast. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Cork. 

Major Thomas A. Larcom, r.e. 

Robert Ball, ll.d., Secretary. 



13 th October, 1852. 

Present : The Right Honourable Maziere Brady, Vice-Chancellor. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Belfast. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Cork. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Galway. 

Dominic J. Corrigan, m.d. 

Major Thomas A- Larcom, r.e. 

James Gibson, a.m., Barrister-at-Law. 

Robert Ball, ll.d,, Secretary . 
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14 th October . — Public Meeting in St. Patrick’s Hall. 

Present: The Right Honourable Maziere Brady, Vice-Chancellor . 

His Grace Richard Archbishop of Dublin. 

The Right Honourable Lord Chancellor Blackburne. 

Sir Philip Crampton, Bart. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Belfast. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Cork. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Galway. 

Richard Griffith, ll.d. 

Dominic J. Corrigan, m.d. 

Major Thomas A. Larcom, r.e. 

James Gibson, a.m., Barrister-at-Law. 

Robert Ball, ll.d., Secretary. 

23 rd October, 1852 . — Meeting in the Office of the University. 

Present : The Right Honourable Maziere Brady, Vice-Chancellor. 

His Grace Richard Archbishop of Dublin. 

The Right Honourable Lord Chief Baron Pigot. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Cork. 

Dominic J. Corrigan, m.d. 

Major Thomas A. Larcom, r.e. 

James Gibson, a.m., Barrister-at-Law. 

Robert Ball, ll.d., Secretary. 



20 th November, 1 852. 

Present : The Right Honourable Maziere Brady, Vice-Chancellor. 

The Right Honourable Lord Chief Baron Pigot. 

Sir Philip Crampton, Bart. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Belfast. 

Dominic J. Corrigan, m.d. 

Major Thomas A. Larcom, r.e. 

Robert Ball, ll.d.. Secretary. 



1th January, 1853 . — Stated Meeting. 

Present : The Right Honourable Maziere Brady, Vice-Chancellor. 

Has Grace Richard Archbishop of Dublin. 

The Right Honourable Lord Chief Baron Pigot. 

Sir Philip Crampton, Bart. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Belfast. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Cork. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Galway. 

Richard Griffith, ll.d. 

Major Thomas A. Larcom, r.e. 

Robert Ball, ll.d., Secretary. 
20th January, 1853. 

Present: The Right Honourable Lord Chancellor Brady, Vice-Chancellor. 

The Right Honourable Lord Chief Baron Pigot. 

Sir Philip Crampton, Bart. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Cork. 

Richard Griffith, ll.d. 

Major Thomas A. Larcom, r.e. 

James Gibson, a.m., Barrister-at-Law. 

Robert Ball, ll.d., Secretary . 



26th February, 1853. 

Present: The Right Honourable Lord Chancellor Brady, Vice-Chancellor. ... 
His Grace Richard Archbishop of Dublin. 

Sir Philip Crampton, Bart. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Belfast. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Cork. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Galway. 

Dominic J. Corrigan, m.d. 

Robert Ball, ll.d., Secretary. 
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5 th April, 1853. 

Present: The Right Honourable Lord Chancellor Brady, Vice-Chancellor. 

The Right Honourable Lord Chief Baron Pigot. 

Sir Philip Crampton, Bart. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Belfast. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Cork. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Galway. 

Richard Griffith, ll.d. 

Dominic J. Corrigan, m.d. 

Major Thomas A. Larcom, r.e. 

Robert Andrews, ll.d., q.c. 

Robert Ball, ll.d., Secretary. 
20th June, 1853 Stated Meeting . 

Present : The Right Honourable Lord Chancellor Brady, Vice-Chancellor. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Belfast. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Cork. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Galway. 

Richard Griffith, ll.d. 

Dominic J. Corrigan, m.d. 

Major Thomas A. Larcom, r.e., ll.d. 

Robert Ball, ll.d.. Secretary. 



I6f/i July, 1853. 

Present : The Eight Honourable Lord Chancellor Brady, Vice-Chancellor. 

Sir Philip Crampton, Bart. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Belfast. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Cork. 

The President of the Queen’s College, Galway. 

Dominic J. Corrigan, m.d. 

Major Thomas A. Larcom, R.E., ll.d. 

James Gibson, a.m., Barrister-at-Law. 

Robert Andrews, ll.d., q.c. 

Robert Ball, ll.d., Secretary. 
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